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WHATEVER view we may take of Theo- 
dore Parker’s theology, his eminence as a 
preacher is beyond question. One of the 
elements of a great preacher is the power to 
get and hold the ear of the community, 
or of the age in which he lives. Parker 
neither in his presentations of theology 
nor in his advocacy of reforms was on 
the popular side. His views were deemed 
so dangerous that at first no publisher 
would consent to put his name on Par- 
ker’s pamphlets, and yet, either through 
the force of his ideas or through the force 
of his personality, he compelled a hearing. 
He may not hold the ear of posterity, for 
every generation has new voices that com- 
pel attention, but he did get the ear of his 
time. 

When a man sueceeds in doing this, the 
question often arises, What is the secret of 
his power ? Sometimes this is very appar- 
ent. It lies in the arts of rhetoric, in the 
grace of elocution, in fascination of man- 
ner, in artistic power of depiction. Dickens 
could have written interestingly about a 
three-legged stool. Chrysostom, if he had 
taken the same text, would have shown its 
relation to the Delphic tripod, and then 
preached a glowing sermon on the divine 
oracles. Sometimes, on the other hand, the 
secret of oratorical or sermonic power is 
strangely elusive. It resides in some mys- 
terious element of personality which we can 
feel but cannot easily define. The speaker 
magnetizes his audience, not by the force of 
his ideas or the force of his words, but by 
the personality which projects them. It is 
not the nature of the message, but the 
shock of the battery which we feel. The 
message might be changed ; but if we were 
brought. within the circuit of influence, we 
should feel the electricity just the same. 
This accounts for the great disparity which 
often exists between a man’s spoken and 
written word. When we read in print the 
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words of some of the great preachers of the 
present and the past, we fail to get any idea 
of their power. The thought is common- 
place ; it does not set us thinking. Exhor- 
tation is there; it does not moveus. On 
the other hand, there are preachers who can 
throw themselves in a remarkable manner 
into their writings. They can magnetize 
type as easily as they can an audience. You 
feel the force of their ideas, the glow of 
their emotions, the play of their wit, the 
melting tenderness of their pathos in the 
printed page. They set us thinking; they 
stir our pulses. ‘The man did not throw off 
the message then as a Morse telegraph may 
tick one off on a piece of paper, but some- 
how he threw himself into the message as 
the power of a dynamo is thrown into the 
living light of an electric inscription. Phil- 
lips Brooks is such a man. I find it impos- 
sible to take up a volume of his printed 
sermons without feeling the man in them. 
Beecher, whom I regard as the greatest 
preacher which this country and perhaps 
this century has produced, had the same 
power of throwing himself into his message, 
so that, after it had gone through the brain 
and fingers of a shorthand reporter, and 
then through the brain and fingers of a 
compositor, and stood out in black letters on 
the printed page, it was still living and 
burning thought. His delivery of course 
was remarkably magnetic ; and to read one 
of his sermons was a different thing from 
having Beecher behind it. Nevertheless, 
his poorest sermons were those which least 
bore the test of printing. ‘They needed his 
magnetic delivery to bolster them up. 
Channing is an example of another preacher 
who, however great his influence in the pul- 
pit, is undoubtedly exercising a wider influ- 
ence by his pen than he did by his voice. 
His writings have been read more since he 
died than when he was alive. Like Chan- 
ning, Beecher, and Brooks, though differ- 
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ing greatly from them all by the power of 
an intense and strongly marked individu- 
ality, Theodore Parker had the same genius 
for throwing himself into his message. His 
delivery added, as every true preacher’s 
must, to the power of his message, but his 
effective force did not depend upon his elo- 
cution or graces of delivery. His sermon 
was carefully written before it was brought 
into the pulpit, and in writing it he had 
drawn not merely from inkstand and dic- 
tionary, but from the best powers of his 
mind and heart. His work as a preacher 
was not slighted. Ilis capacity for labor 
was immense. His sermons were not made 
from dregs of time and effort ; they were 
the best product of his life. 

It was said of Increase Mather, by his ad- 
miring parishioners, that he seldom preached 
a sermon but was worthy of the press. After 
Parker came into public notice and influ- 
ence in Boston, the demand for the publica- 
tion of his sermons was so frequent that we 
might suspect that his warmest admirers 
held his discourses in similar esteem. He 
preached then much on the topics of the 
time ; and many of his most direct and 
forcible sermons in the influential period of 
his life were printed at once by his follow- 
ers. ‘The English edition of ‘Theodore 
Parker’s works, in fourteen volumes, pub- 
lished by Triibner & Co. and edited by 
Frances Power Cobbe, contains the cream of 
all that Parker wrote in the most active 
period of his life—his discourses on ‘‘ Re- 
ligion,”’ on ** Slavery,”’ ‘** Polities,’’ ‘* Social 
Science,” his ‘‘ Critical and Miscellaneous 
Essays,” his ‘* Historic Americans,” ‘* Pray- 
ers,”’ and much miscellaneous matter. In 
the Boston Public Library there is a large 
collection of pamphlets, duplicating some of 
the subjects in these volumes, giving many 
discussions and discourses of the hour. 

The period in Parker’s life which has not 
been covered in his publications, and which 
was therefore known only by those who 
came into personal relations with him as 
parishioners, is the early period of his min- 
istry at West Roxbury. It is the object of 
this article to throw a little light upon 
Parker’s character and development by the 
study of some of his earliest and hitherto 
unpublished sermons. 

It is very natural that the earliest period 
of a public man’s life should be the last to 
receive attention. It is not until he has 
made his way into fame that people begin 
to ask how he got there, and to study the 
trail he followed. His early works are then 
most valuable as links in the chain of his 
development ; and it is seldom that they 


add to his reputation. On the contrary, 
the reputation of more than one great man 
has been somewhat weakened by publishing 
after his death the sweepings of his study 
or the immature productions of his youth. 

It is true of Parker, as of Channing, that 
he needs to be studied with reference to his 
chronological development. His public 
reputation, foreshadowed by his South Bos- 
ton sermon in 1841, really began when he 
came to Boston, February 16th, 1845, to 
preach at the Melodeon in the forenoon, 

though still retaining his connection with 
the West Roxbury parish, and preaching 
there in the afternoon. The Theodore 
Parker that we know of is the Theodore 
Parker of the Twenty-eighth Congrega- 
tional Society. Yet before “Parker began to 
preach in Boston, he had preached 362 ser- 
mons to his West Roxbury congregation. 
Counting his exchanges, he had preached 
766 times. He was then thirty-five years 
of age, and had been pastor of the West 
Roxbury church for eight years. Of these 
362 sermons, the discourse on ** The 'Tran- 
sient and Permanent in Christianity,” and 
the five discourses on ** Matters Pertaining 
to Religion,” given in the autumn of 1841, 
were printed, the first one in pamphlet 
form ; the others were ably and fully re- 
orted in the New York Z'ribu ne, and pub- 
fished i in a volume the next spring. 

More than a year ago the whole collection 
of Parker’s sermons in manuscript was kind- 
ly placed at my service by his literary 
executor, Mr. Frank B. Sanborn. They 
are 925 in number, and have been carefully 
bound up. An interesting guide-book to 
this vast mass of manuscript is Parker’s own 
index, kept in a square blank book, in his 
own hand, in a very sy stematic way. It is 
entitled ‘‘ Preachings.”’ In one column he 
gives consecutively “the number of preach- 
ings ; in another column the number of the 
sermon, followed by the record of place. 
time, subject, and text. In the latter half 
of the book there is another list of sermons, 
with number, subject, text, and occasionally 
comments on his sermons. ‘This book fur- 
nishes sometimes an indication of Parker’s 
own relative estimate of his unpublished dis- 
courses. Another guide in studying them 
has been one which every minister will ap- 
preciate. I have picked out those which he 
preached most on exchange. When we 
find a sermon preached ten or a dozen or. 
as with one of Parker’s sermons, twenty- 
five times, it is a calibelen indication that 
the sermon was a favorite one with the 
preacher and his audiences. 


What shall we say, then, of these earlier 
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sermons of Parker, covering as they do in 
number more than one fourth of his manu- 
scripts ? He himself has left us his own 
testimony as to the general fruitfulness and 
interest of this early period when he was 
spreading his wings and learning to fly. A 
ninister’s early work will be influenced 
somewhat by the conditions under which it 
is produced. On leaving the Divinity 
School to which, against the advice of many 
friends, he had been drawn by irresistible 
attraction, Parker preached in various 
places, particularly Salem and Northfield, 
until called to West Roxbury. He wrote 
about forty sermons before his settlement. 
Of these eariy sermons he says, in his ** Ex- 
perience as a Minister :”’ 


“Of course my first sermons were orly imita- 
tions ; and even if the thought might perhaps be 
original, the form was old, the stereotype of the 
pulpit. I preached with fear and trembling, and 
wondered that old and mature persons, rich in the 
experience of life, should listen to a young man 
who might indeed have read and thought, but yet 
had had no time to live much and know things by 
heart. I took all possible pains with the matter of 
the discourse, and always appealed to the religious 
instinct in mankind. At the beginning I resolved 
to preach the natural laws of man as they are writ 
in his constitution, no less and no more. After 
preaching a few months in various places, and feel- 
ing my way into the consciousness of man, I deter- 
mined to preach nothing as religion which I had 
not experienced inwardly and made my own, Know- 
ing it by heart. Thus not only the intellectual, 
but also the religious part of my sermons would 
rest on facts that I was sure of, and not on the 
word of another.”’ 


Of these forty sermons preached before 
settlement, seven were Divinity School ex- 
ercises, and written on the following topics : 
** Idolatry,” ** Excuses of the Irreligious,”’ 
‘*The Way of Salvation,” ‘* Disinterested 
Virtue,” ** Retribution,’’ ‘* Necessity of an 
Ifonest Life,” ‘* Religion a Principle and 
Sentiment.’* These Divinity School dis- 
courses are what we might expect of a 
young theological student. Parker properly 
characterized them as imitation sermons. 
There was no lack of earnestness and sin- 
cerity, but their form was conventional ; 
they were not wrought out of his own life. 
In his first sermon on ‘‘ Idolatry,’’ his text 
was, *‘ Thou shalt have no other God before 
Me.’’ It was not a mere essay. The young 
student did not treat his theme historically ; 
he did not throw into it the result of all his 
studies. With the true instinct of the 
preacher, which characterized him in his 
most powerful sermons against slavery, in- 
temperance, and political and social evils, 
the idolatry which the student attacked was 
that of his own time. His points were : 
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“1. We are idolaters when we serve our 
appetites exclusively. 

‘**2. When we give way to our love of 
ease and shun to discharge the duties that 
devolve upon us. 

**3. When we are ambitious or desirous 
of personal distinction. 

‘**4. In the exclusive pursuit of knowl- 
edge for itself.” 

These are the forms of idolatry which 
furnished the skeleton of the sermon. 
Though conventional in phraseology, there 
was less immaturity than marks the first 
sermon of many young theologues. The 
faults in his sermon are evident. It is only 
metaphorically, and by far-fetched meta- 
phor at that, that indolence can be called 
idolatry. Parker was doing what preachers 
have often done, using the odium ascribed 
to one form of sin to make darker the evils 
of another sin of a different kind. Enough 
may be said about the vice of indolence 
without bringing it under the classification 
of idolatry, which is a use of metaphor that 
confuses distinctions instead of making them 
clear. Nevertheless, whatever the faults of 
structure in this sermon, the preacher him- 
self could hardly be accused of the forms of 
idolatry he rebuked with such earnestness 
and sincerity. 

Here are a few specimens of his style. 
He is speaking under the third head ; that 
we are idolaters when we are ambitious or 
desirous of personal distinction : 

‘“Desire of excellence is certainly truly com- 
mendable ; but desire of excelling is a different 
thing. The one is absolute, and will lead us to the 
same result in all time and place ; the other is 
fluctuating and uncertain. It leads us to adopta 
false standard of life and virtue, and to accommo- 
date our actions to the principles of those around 
us. It places us loosely drifting on the surface of 
public opinion. If that rises we ascend, but if that 
sinks we fall with it. It leads us to compare our 
actions with an outward and foreign standard in- 
stead of the true rule within our hearts. . . . 

‘* Desire of excellence, on the contrary, though in 
its external manifestations it may bear a resem- 
blance to that motive just named, is yet as far re- 
moved from it as heaven is from hell, as virtue is 
from vice. This will prompt us to look, not around 
us merely, but within ; not to spy out with insid- 
ious eye our brother’s treasures, but to increase our 
own with a pure desire of improving our char- 
acter, of benefiting mankind by our exertion, and 
of serving the Lord in all things more acceptably, 
so that we may be at last enabled to render a good 
account of our stewardship, and receive the smile 
of our Maker asa reward. He who desires to excel 
is selfish, and serves not God, but his own idol ; 
while he who seeks after excellence considers wisdom 
the principal thing, and strives for the approbation 
of his own quiet conscience and the favor of his 
God. For such there isacrown of glory laid up in 
the heavens, which the Lord, the righteous judge, 
shall give him, eternal, unchangeable, and which 
fadeth not away.” 
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“* Desire of man’s applause leads to idolatry. He 
who attempts to win the admiration of man, and 
proposes this as his end, must employ a thousand 
deceitful arts that poison and corrupt the fountain 
of spiritual life within. He must often forego the 
promptings of his better nature and stifle the voice 
of conscience, the warning cry of the angel God 
has appointed to watch over and keep us.”’ 


Parker was not yet preaching from his 
experience, but he was preaching from his 
ideals. Few men ever lived up to them 
more fully. He was not animated by envy, 
he did not consult the dictates of ease ; he 
followed the voice of his own conscience 
rather than the applause of popularity. 

A reference to the titles and heads of a 
few of the forty sermons he wrote before his 
settlement will show how uncontroversial 
was the character of his discourses. No. 6, 
preached in 1836, was on ‘* The Necessity 
and Use of a Heavenly Life,” in which he 
showed that we are to seek the kingdom of 
heaven because it is the will of God; that 
we are to seek it through faith, obedi- 
ence, and love ; and that, as a consequence of 
seeking this kingdom of God, ‘* our duties 
will become pleasures ; sorrows and afflic- 
tions will lose their pain, and we shall find 
in our hearts that peace which the world 
cannot give nor take away.” 

No. 7 was on *‘ Religion as a Principle 
and a Sentiment, and the Union of Both.”’ 


“* The basis of all true religion is love to God, as 
the foundation of all benevolence is love to man. 
It is not sufficient to recognize the existence of the 
Infinite Being, or merely to fear him ; but religion, 
the free and perfect action of the religious senti- 
ment, isto bring the soul to God, to make our 
actions, words, thoughts, and feelings conform to 
what is known of his will... . True religion is 
beautiful and lovely... .. Such is the religion 
of Christ. It brings the whole heart into commun- 
ion with God. It ennobles enjoyment, sanctifies 
denial, and gives a new blessedness to everything 
we engage in.”’ 

No. 8 was from the text, ‘‘The Lord 
reigneth ; let the earth rejoice,” and showed 
that God reigns everywhere in the works of 
nature ; that the records of history and 
lastly the history and conditions of indi- 
vidual men confirm the truth. 

No. 9 was on the text, ‘‘ For the law of 
the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus has made 
ye free from the law of sin and death” 
(Romans viii. 2). The plan was : 

“1. There is a law of the spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus. 

“*2. What does the law of the spirit of life en- 
join upon us? What statutes has it decreed that 
we must keep in order to grow up and attain the 
stature of a perfect man in Christ Jesus? The first 
precept of the Jaw of the spirit of life is, ‘ Thou shalt 
obey the dictates of thy conscience.’ The grand ques- 


tion to be asked in all actions, thoughts, feelings, js, 
Is it right? Are the actions just, the thoughts 
true, the feelings pure and holy ? Another precept 
of the law is, use reason to enlighten conscience, 
and use feeling to excite conscience. 

‘** 3. The consequence of keeping these precepts of 
the law of the spirit of life is the advancement of 
man to his highest religious perfection, and conse. 
quently to true blessedness both in this life and in 
the life to come. The occasion of this law of our 
religious natures is found in the aspirations of our 
souls to a better state, our striving after virtue 
and immortality and heaven. The noblencss of 
Christ's character consisted in his obedience to 
these laws of the spiritual life.”’ 


~- 


No. 15 was a sermon on the extent of 
moral obligation, in which he showed that 
the command of God embraces our actions, 
our thoughts, and our feelings. 

Other sermons of this earlier period were 
“The Privilege of Prayer,’’ ‘‘ The Weak- 
ness of Man without Moral Integrity,” 
“The Objects of the Creation of Man” 
(that he might go on unto perfection, and 
might unfold his noblest faculties and at 
the same time receive happiness from the ex- 
ercise), ‘* The Omnipresence of God.’’ 

‘Two sermons of especial interest, in view 
of Parker’s later views on Christology, are 
No. 17, ** The Greatness of Christ’s Char- 
acter,”? and No. 21, ‘°° The Office of Jesus 
Christ.” In the first of these sermons he 
distinguishes between various types of great- 
ness in showing that it consists in moral and 
religious elements. The greatness of Jesus, 
he thinks, consisted in his acting according 
to the laws of the spirit of life exemplified 
in love to man, in strict obedience to prin- 
ciple, in his self-denial, obedience to con- 
science, and an unfailing trust in God. 
The other sermon, on ‘** The Office of Jesus 
Christ,” was preached at Salem on Christ- 
mas Day, 1836. In his introduction he 
says, ‘* No subject can be more suitable to 
the present occasion than that of the office 
of Christ. If this were fully understood ; 
if the truths he taught were truly compre- 
hended and rightly felt, they would impress 
the heart with a burning consciousness, and 
make the anniversary of his birth the most 
glorious record on the scroll of time.’’ The 
two questions he asked were, ‘‘ Why did 
Christ come into the world, and how did he 
accomplish his mission ?”’ In answer to the 
first, he said : 


‘* We believe that he was a Teacher sent by God, 
and possessed of a degree of inspiration which fell 
to none before him, and which has been accorded 
to none since. He came to teach a new doctrine, 
to confirm and sanctify the most encouraging 
truths, to point out to man his nature, his duty. 
and his reward. Perhaps he revealed no new 
truths, nor disclosed anything which men unassisted 
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could not have discovered. But he confirmed truths 
which men doubted, and made those lofty doctrines 
of the purest and most wise the common property 
of all mankind. Hecame to set forth the most ex- 
alted ideas of God, to paint him as a Father 
whose almighty power was directed by Omniscient 
love. .. . Heshows that God cares for all men ; 
that even the unthankful and the unmerciful are 
gladdened by his sun and refreshed by his rain ; 
that he is a Being whose very existence and every 
action is perfect love. . . Again, he taught the 
nature of man, and revealed human nature to it- 
self... . He showed of what man is capable, 
what deep aspirations dwell within his soul. .,. 
He appealed to the deep principles in the heart. 

‘It was thus that he was the minister of recon- 
ciliation, and showed to man a new Comforter, and 
gave his peace to all his disciples. It is this 
peace alone which can afford rest for all our souls ; 
this is the kingdom of heaven, which cometh not 
with observation, but is within us. It is by this 
direction of the soul to its Almighty Maker and 
Preserver that man’s desires are satisfied, that in 
the multiplicity of want he finds the unity of con- 
tent, that the oneness of his soul is restored ; and 
man is again united to God until they become one, 
as Christ and his Father, who is our Father, were 
one... . Jesus also teaches the doctrine that 
man is an immortal soul. 

* Christ accomplished his mission not only by 
addressing these principles in others and teaching 
truth by precept, but he has shown us his life, 
which is the manifestation of his principles. His 
whole life from end to end was not less a revelation 
than his doctrines. Ilis life embodies his doc- 
trines, and represents the spirit of God, which made 
him and his Father one. His life displays the 
very heart of love.”’ 


There was little in these sermons on Jesus 
that Parker had to change in later years. 
He was a Unitarian to start with, and 
never ceased to be one; but though his 
Unitarianism is easily apparent in these 
early sermons, it was not controversial. He 
had not entered into the storm and stress 
which came upon him’six years later. The 
spirit in which he did his work at West 
Roxbury on his settlement in 1837 is set 
forth in his own recital of his experiences as 
a minister : 


‘* On the longest dav of 1837 I was ordained min- 
ister of the Unitarian Church and congregation at 
West Roxbury, a little village near Bostun—one of 
the smallest societies in New England, where I 
found men and women whose friendship is still 
dear and instructive. For the first year or 
two the congregation did not exceed seventy per- 
sons, including the children. I soon became well 
acquainted with all in the little parish, where I 
found some men of rare enlightenment, some truly 
generous and noble souls. I knew the characters 
of all, and the thoughts of such as hadthem. I 
took great pains with the composition of my ser- 
mons ; they were never out of my mind. I had an 
intense delight in writing and preaching ; but I 
was a learner quite as much as a teacher, and was 
feeling my way forward and upward with one 
hand, while I tried to lead men with the other. I 
preached natural laws, nothing on the authority of 
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any Church, any tradition, any sect, though I 
sought illustration and confirmation from all these 
sources. For historical things I told the historical 
evidence ; for spiritual things I found ready proof 
in the primal instincts of the soul, and confirmation 
in the life of religious men. The simple life of the 
farmers, mechanics, and milkmen about me, of its 
own accord, turned into a sort of poetry, and rc- 
appeared in the sermons, as the green woods, not 
far off, looked in at the windows of the meet- 
ing-house. I think I preached only what I had 
experienced in my own inward consciousness, 
which widened and grew richer as I came into 
practical contact with living men, turned time into 
life, and mere thought became character. 

** But I had much leisure for my private humani- 
tarian and philosophic studies. One of the profes- 
sors in the Theological School had advised against 
my settling ‘in so small a place,’ and warned me 
against ‘the seductions of an easy-chair,’ telling 
me I must become a ‘ minister at large for all man- 
kind,’ and do with the pen what I could not with 
the voice. I devoted my spare time to hard study. 
To work ten or fifteen hours a day in my literary 
labors was not only a habit, but a pleasure ; with 
zeal and delight I applied myself anew to the great 
theological problems of the age.”’ 


It was said by some of Parker’s parishion- 
ers in West Roxbury, who afterward heard 
him in Boston, that some of his most beau- 
tiful discourses were those preached in the 
little country church which he loved so well. 
He dealt not only with the great problems 
of the universe, but with the problems of 
daily life. The topics of his first year’s dis- 
courses after his settlement at West Roxbury 
were nearly all practical themes, such as 
‘**'The Use of Crosses,” ‘‘ Spirituality of 
Man,” ‘* Throwing Thyself,” ‘‘ The Duty 
of Veracity,”’ ‘* Self-Renewal,” ‘* Tranquil- 
lity,’’ ** Labor,’’ ** Happy Home,” ‘‘ A 
Penny a Day,’ ‘‘ Self-Command,” ‘* Res- 
ignation,” ‘* Independence,” ‘* Educa- 
tion,” ete. There was one sermon on the 
‘** Fall of Man,’’ more or less polemical ; 
and he also wrote, in that year, two sermons 
on ** Contradictions in Scripture ;” but he 
tells us, in his record book, ‘* These two 
were not preached till fifty-five other ser- 
mons were written.”’ In this instance at 
least he was not hasty in presenting new 
theories or in attacking old ones. 

In reading over and preparing for the 
press a volume of Parker’s unpublished ser- 
mons, I have purposely omitted those in his 
early years which treated of doctrinal sub- 
jects, covered more fully and with greater 
maturity in later life. If we wish to study 
a man’s doctrinal system, it is best to take 
it when it is most developed. We must 

rait until the mind has attained its best 
culture, and until the intellect has had time 
to digest its accumulations. With feeling 
and sentiment it is different. These are 
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often warmest, most buoyant, and influen- 
tial in one’s early ministry. Parker’s feel- 
ings never could be extinguished ; they 
surged up all through his life in his most 
powerful sermons against every form of in- 
justice and wrong ; but it is interesting to 
see them in their early exuberance. ‘The 
historic Theodore Parker, distinguished as 
a leader in social, moral, and theological re- 
form, is a controversialist. When sum- 
moned by what he interpreted as the voice 
of duty, he entered the conflict with great 
power. He was led by the intensity of his 
feeling to say sharp and bitter things, which 
served to alienate some of his Unitarian 
brethren who might not have been alienated 
by his doctrines. His sermons became far 
less conventional ; they were more intel- 
lectual, more scholastic, adorned with the 
pictures woven by a glowing imagination. 
We miss the tranquillity of the studious 
happy life in the country parsonage, sur- 
rounded by genial and loving parishioners, 
to whom he tenderly and faithfully minis- 
tered. Very significant and pathetic is his 
entry in the index of his sermons, after No. 
413, in 1846. ‘* Here sorrowfully I end my 
connection with the parish in West Rox- 
bury. Alas ! me.” 

If there were space, it would be interest- 
ing to quote from some of the richer of 
Parker’s discourses. The spirit of his min- 
istry there is well expressed in the title of 
one of the best of his sermons (No. 208), 
preached in 1840, on *‘ The Application of 
Religion to Life.” This was the key-note 
of his ministry ; but in astill earlier sermon 
on ‘‘ Spiritual Indifference,” I find a pas- 
sage which shows well Parker’s mental atti- 
tude toward all forms of sectarianism : 


‘** Every sect doubtless has its errors, but each 
has its truths likewise. Some error seems neces- 
sary to man, but some truth is no less indispensa- 
ble. Nosect can stand a moment upon error alone. 
God grant that the time may soon come when some 
new manifestation of Christianity may take place 
that shall cast into the shade all present sects, all 
former developments of religious sentiment, and 
stir men’s hearts as they have never yet been moved ; 
teach them wisdom which is pure and peaceable, 
give that peace and tranquillity and true blessed- 
ness which transcends all other bliss.’’ 


It is comparatively easy even from Parker’s 
earlier sermons to conclude that the source 
of his strength lay in his moral and intel- 
lectual power. A few days ago a gentle- 
man of wide repute asa thinker, writer, and 
preacher,and also a friend of and sympathizer 
with Theodore Parker, dropped into my 
study. When asked as to Parker’s char- 
acteristics as a preacher, his interest at once 


kindled. ‘* There was nothing,” he said, 
“especially interesting, either in his man- 
ner or his person. In person he was plain— 
his face rather homely, though his eyes 
were remarkably steady and clear, very blue, 
and penetrating. But he covered them with 
glasses, so that the audience lost something 
of their eloquence. The foree of the man 
lay in his intensity of conviction, which in- 
formed him so completely that he magnet- 
ized his hearers. His power was purely 
moral, not physical. His voice was full 
and harsh ; there was no music or play to 
it, no cadence ; but the stream of his feel- 
ing had an enormous power ; it fairly trans- 
figured the preacher, and carried the people 
away. ‘The single-mindedness of the man 
and the directness of his purpose interested 
veople, the old and the youngalike. I have 
hanes young men who did not feel any 
special interest in religious things, and who 
never went to church, yet fall completely 
under the spell of Parker. When he was 
off his high moral plane he was a little bit 
stagey, but when he came before the public 
he forgot everything of that kind, and was 
carried away by his torrent of feeling. He 
was a singularly devout man. I was in his 
study one day, and he spoke of a man who 
had been to see him who had no faith in 
prayer. ‘ Well,’ said Parker, ‘ I have seen 
a good many people like him, and I always 
want to ask them to kneel down with me 
and pray.’ The level of his prayers was 
sober and rather commonplace ; but they 
varried the people away just as his sermons 
did, by their intensity of emotion. His 
prayers indeed were of the same kind as his 
sermons, and were informed by the same 
spirit. The prayer was a little piece of the 
sermon, as it were, turned in the direction 
of the Infinite. He was full of wit: he 
could not hold it in: it was constantly bub- 
bling up, and he would put things some- 
times in a very funny way, always subordi- 
nating them to the general purpose. Then 
the humanity of the man was extraordinary. 
All sorts of people came to him, and he 
poured himself out and gave them inspira- 
tion. He was a kind of father confessor. 
His tenderness and interest extended to the 
lower animals. That is a well-authenti- 
cated story about the dog that came in 
Music Hall one Sunday when he was praying, 
and barked. The interruption did not seem 
toannoy him, but he wove it impressively into 
his prayer, and said: ‘We thank Thee, O 
Father, for the beasts that call upon Thee.’ 
There was a curious mingling of the human 
and the superhuman in the man.” 
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WIT IN THE PULPIT.* 


BY REY. H. R. HAWEIS. 


From The Contemporary Review, London, May, 1891. 


NOTHING can supersede the power of the 
living voice in the pulpit. 

All this talk about books, newspapers, 
magazines, and education generally, taking 
the place of sermons, is idle. The face-to- 
face element is indispensable, the magnetic 
control of personality is never out of date. 
Remember, it was the ‘* Word made flesh” 
that prevailed. 

Preaching is only one form of the survival 
of the fittest. If it could have been killed, 
it would have been killed by the thousands 
of imbecile sermons preached throughout 
Christendom every Sunday. Think of what 
this divinely appointed ordinance has all the 
vear round to contend with in England 
alone. The newly fledged B.A. who, with 
the graceful assurance of youth, explains to 
you the origin of evil in half an hour ; the 
blind guide who so jauntily refutes his shal- 
low infidel and slays his man of straw ; the 
chartered inquisitor who conducts the incor- 
rigible sinner with such gusto to his irrev- 
ocable doom; the beardless Oxonian in 
colored stole, with his hair parted in the 
middle and a slight but mortified stoop, who 
asks you to believe in himself and be saved ; 
the ignorant Boanerges, the inaudible stam- 
merer, the tedious Bible thumber, the idiot 
who could not get sixpence a day in any 
other profession, the dull and unsympathetic 
scholar or the fool of the family—what a de- 
pressing picture gallery! Yet every one of 
these will have his following ; when the ap- 
petite is real, anything it seems will do to 
stay the craving ; and Livingstone’s men in 
the wilds of Africa fell not more ravenously 
ou a stray root or a dry bone than do poor 
famished souls on the mouldy hay of dogma 
und the bran mash of empty verbiage which 
is commonly meted out to them in church 
und chapel. Nothing is clearer than this : 
the pulpit is as much a social and religious 
necessity as it ever was. Its functions may 
vary ; itssphere may be extended or restrict- 
ed; but its dominion is unshaken. No 
doubt at one time the pulpit largely sup- 
plied the place of the School Board and the 
news sheet in addition to the functions of 
the actor, as even now in Italy, or the duties 
of the police, as at present in Ireland. At 
the time of the Reformation the Bible repre- 


* Among books consulted I may mention Dean Ramsay's 
* Pulpit Table-Talk,”’ Prebendary Jackson's ** Curiosities of 
the Pulpit,” Canon (T. O. W.) Haweis’ ** Sketches of the Ref- 
ormation,’’ “ Percy Anecdotes,"* vol. xvi. (Integrity), &c. 
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sented popular literature and the pulpit 
popular instruction. But neither Bible nor 
pulpit is necessarily superseded, because 
each may now, owing to the growth of litera- 
ture and the spread of education, resume its 
peculiar sphere, the one as instructor in 
righteousness, the other as the herald of sal- 
vation. 

Never was there a greater appetite for 
pulpit teaching than there is at the present 
moment. What are the facts? In spite of 
our defective system of training in the 
Church of England, yet here and there a 
preacher occasionally emerges ; whenever he 
appears, he is sure to attract crowds. Think 
of Liddon at St. Paul’s, Archdeacon Farrar 
at St. Margaret’s or Westminster Abbey, 
Knox Little, Basil Wilberforce, Archbishop 
Magee, the greatest orator on a bench of 
bishops which can boast of the eloquence of 
Moorhouse, Bishop of Manchester, Boyd 
Carpenter, Bishop of Ripon, and Creighton, 
Bishop of Peterborough. It is no doubt 
curiously true that the High Church party 
at first underrated preaching, but this. was 
only because they had no good preachers to 
boast of. 

Newman was not so much a preacher as a 
personality ; those who had the key to him 
like Mr. Gladstone, found the spell of his 
utterance unearthly and irresistible ; but he 
taught for years at Birmingham in compara- 
tive obscurity. 

Pusey had a sort of fascination for me 
when I was a boy on account of a certain 
far-off rhapsody of manner: but many 
found him monotonous and dull. 

Henry Gresley was listened to attentively 
at St. Paul’s, Brighton, in those days, sim- 
ply because all the others were so very poor. 

Keble the poet never attracted as a preach- 
er, but as soon as the High Church got 
Luke Rivington, Body, Liddon, they 
changed their tone, and organized inter- 
minable preaching functions for their favor- 
ite orators, and High Church depreciation 
of the pulpit at once ceased. 

In Germany the pulpit has always kept 
itself in touch with the people, not by its 
advanced doctrinal character so much as by 
its attention to local color, and its interest 
in politics and social movements in season 
and out of season. 

Within the last few vears the vitality of 
preaching in Italy has been evidenced by the 
extraordinary and romantic career of Father 
Agostino da Montefeltro. While in Paris, 
all through the Third Empire, the voices of 
Lacordaire, Ravignan, Félix, Hyacynthe, 
and at the present moment Le Pére Mon- 
sabre, have attracted enormous crowds of 
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men to the Conferences at Notre Dame, sig- 
nificantly enough at the very moment when 
Pére Didon’s ** Life of Christ” is rivalling 
the popularity of Daudet’s satires and Zola’s 
offensive realisms. 

In London, Mr. Spurgeon continues the 
phenomenal feat, now performed for up- 
ward of thirty years, of attracting a congre- 
gation of six thousand people twice every 
Sunday. 

In New York, the interest attached to 
pulpit utterances compels the Monday news- 
papers to insert long notices of the best ser- 
mons preached Sunday by Sunday. 

In the face of such facts, what becomes 
of the parrot cry raised by some lively essay- 
ists that the pulpit has lost its hold over the 
people? I think I might paraphrase the 
common question and answer: ‘‘ Is life 
worth living?” ‘* That depends upon the 
liver,” with *‘ Is the pulpit worth keeping ?” 
‘** That depends upon the preacher.” 

Now two facts stare us in the face. The 
first is, that there is an innate appetite in 
all religious communities for sermons ; the 
second is, that there is a great dearth of 
wholesome and stimulating sermon food ; 
and that while there is an abundant supply 
as to quantity, in many cases the hungry 
sheep look up and are not fed on account of 
the quality. 

Why are there so few good preachers ? 

There are various reasons. Want of con- 
viction, want of tre ning, want of freedom ; 
but the greatest of these is want of freedom. 
Without conviction, no one has any business 
to preach at all; without capacity, he may 
honestly try to preach, but he is sure to 
fail ; without training, he is heavily handi- 
capped (and how little training of any kind 
does the English Church provide for her 
clergy !). But freedom and spontaneity in 
the pulpit is what we most miss. Tere is a 
man who will be sweet and kind to our chil- 
dren, chat sensibly with our wives, and dis- 
cuss with us the questions of the day with 
acumen and good sense ; an excellent man 
of business, too, and ascholar withal ; reads 
books, perhaps has a specialty in science or 
art ; but when he gets up into the pulpit he 
pitches his voice on one high note, and with 
the ceremonial nasal twang, familiar to us, 
begins his rapid and lifeless utterance ;— 
‘Our holy mother the Church this day 
commands us to crown our heads with 
sacred chaplets in honor of the blessed St. 
James—it has been taught by the holy 
father, St. Augustine, etc.;” or, if he bea 
Low Churchman, the ascends the pulpit, 
and after giving out his text begins to tell 
you everything it cannot possibly mean ; 


then quotes other texts like it to prove that 
it can only mean just what every one knew 
it meant before he began ; or, if the text 
is a hard one, he labors to show that it 
would be presumptuous for us to expect to 
understand it at all; and then follow the 
usual platitudes about the virtue of beliey- 
ing what sounds improbable or seems impos- 
sible. 

Talk of this kind we know, and he knows 
very well, is not expected nor would it be 
tolerated by any one out of church; the 
clergyman himself does not attempt to palm 
off upon his parishioners the kind of non- 
sense which he thinks good enough for the 
pulpit when he goes his daily rounds. 
Iodge’s atmosphere is too much for him, 
and he would feel discredited by twaddling 
about the Athanasian Creed on his own 
hearthrug to the local doctor, as he is not 
ashamed to do in the pulpit. 

Yes, the great defect of current preach- 
ing, especially in the country, is want of life 
and freedom. Men must leave off saying 
things they don’t believe to people who 
don’t believe them. They must not delude 
themselves with the notion that others can 
be interested by what has no interest, per 
haps even no meaning, for them, or made 
alive by what in their mouths is not living 
doctrine, but mere dead dogma. 

The worst of it is, that as time goes on a 
school of pulpit dulness is formed through- 
out the land. People expect the sermons to 
be dull ; some even go to hear sermons in 
order to go tosleep. ‘They resent anything 
unusual ; they are sensitive only to what 
makes a demand on their attention, or has 
a tendency to excite thought. ‘Thought is 
an unwelcome intruder. ‘The deep slumber 
of a decided opinion must not be disturbed. 
This terrible respectability, which puts on 
the cloak of reverence and decorum, is truly 
appalling to a spiritually awakened mind. 
The forlorn words of the prophet ring in 
our ears: ‘* The people love to have it so. 
and what will ye do in the end thereof?” 
The end, thank God, nevercomes. <A shak- 
ing of the dry bones comes instead, and this 
brings me to the main point of my article. 

Every great religious revival has been 
marked by an outburst, sometimes a very 
startling outburst, of pulpit freedom and 
spontaneity, not only great plainness of 
speech, but, as in our Lord’s case, great 
fertility of resource ; anecdote, satire, local 
allusions, and personal applications have 
abounded. Indeed, every department of 
life was laid under contribution in turn by 
Christ, the Divine Teacher. The least pos- 
sible use was made by Him of what had 
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been up to that time the whole subject-mat- 
ter of sermons—the texts and Bible-lore of 
the period—-viz., Moses and the prophets. 
When alluded to it was for the sake of con- 
trast, restatement, and sometimes flat con- 
tradiction. ‘* Moses said this, but I say 
something quite different ;’ in other words, 
** Moses’ instruction on this or that point is 
out of date.” ‘That is the kind of freedom 
we want. Ifow indiscriminate must have 
seemed Jesus Christ’s spontaneity ! What 
a sensation he must have made by his pun- 
vent allusions to ** Herod, that jackal,” or 
te the superiority of loose women and swin- 
dlers over the religious hypocrites of the 
period ; or to the children’s noisy games in 
the market-place, in which their very cries 
and watchwords were reproduced ; or to 
the absurdity of lighting a candle and put- 
ting it under a cover! We want these 
homely figures, calculated no doubt at times 
to excite a smile, we want to bring the pul- 
pit near to daily life. Jesus was prodigal 
of common-place allusions, and the servant 
need not aspire to be above his Lord. ‘* | 
tell you what it is, gentlemen,” said Wilber- 
force, the late Bishop of Oxford, turning 
round at a dull missionary meeting, and ad- 
dressing a number of clergy seated in a sol- 
emn row on the platform, *‘ the Church of 
England is being choked with its dignity. 
What you want is to take off your neckties 
and shake the starch out of them ;” and he 
pretended to shake in the air an imaginary 
stiff neckcloth, such as was at that time 
commonly worn by the clergy. 

Every great religious revival, every living 
period of the Church, has been marked by 
a great outburst of spontaneity in the pul- 
pit. Wit and humor have been freely used 
by all great preachers who happened to be 
gifted with these rare gifts. The notion 
that the preacher should be invariably what 
is called dignified and solemn is a modern 
notion, and belongs to adead Church. The 
corresponding idea, that all expression of 
feeling on the part of the congregation is 
indecent and irreverent, is also essentially 
modern, artificial, or characteristic of apathy 
and lifelessness in the listeners. 

When people broke out into applause at 
the preaching of St. Chrysostom, it is true 
that he checked them, but simply because 
he perceived that the applause was rather in 
praise of himself than in evidence of contri- 
tion or of enthusiasm for righteousness. 
The Pére Félix in Paris used to check ad- 
miring murmurs at Notre Dame for the same 
reason ; he never rebuked the expression of 
deep religious feeling, or the sympathetic 
response to a stroke of humor. 
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No one who has attended Mr. Spurgeon’s 
ministrations could have failed to notice the 
groans and murinurs of deep sympathy which 
follow many of his more delicate and tender 
religious utterances, nor could any one with 
a heart attuned to prayer wish to silence 
them. 

At the Reformation, when doctrine was 
fire, and hearts were electrically sensitive 
alike for approval and disapproval, preach- 
ers constantly allude to the expression of 
congregational emotion. ‘‘ How they grunt 
and groan at the preaching of the Gospel,” 
said Dr. James in a sermon at Hampton 
Court, alluding to the behavior of Roman- 
ists who were forced to frequent the Re- 
formed Church services. Burton in 158% 
notices, on the other side, the irritable be- 
havior of Protestants in churches where 
they suspected a leaning toward Rome. 
‘** Some,” he says, ‘* are scraping with their 
feet, superstitiously conceited, when they 
hear but the name of Jesus mentioned. 
Many show the whole congregation their 
backs by departing out of charch.” 

At Paul’s Cross the noise was sometimes 
so great that the preacher’s voice could 
hardly be heard, while malcontents, whom 
Drant called ‘* chattering choughs,” ‘‘ used 
to throw bills into the preaching place,” 
which occasionally hit the preacher’s per- 
son, and gave him just cause for complaint. 

There was one kind of interruption—viz., 
incessant coughing—ot which preachers do 
not seem to have been more tolerant then 
than now ; but a witty orator knew how to 
deal with it, and one great Bishop at least 
spared neither wit nor invective in his own 
self-defence. ‘‘ I have now preached three 
Lents,” cries Bishop Latimer to what seems 
to have been a rather unruly congregation : 
‘The first time I preached restitution. 
Restitution (quoth some), what should he 
preach of restitution? Let him preach of 
contrition, and let restitution alone ; we can 
never make restitution ; (thensay I) if thou 
wilt not make restitution thou shalt go to 
the devil for it.” He then proceeds to tell 
how one and another, being moved by his 
words, had made the king restitution £20, 
and next Lent £120 more, and here we may 
suppose the coughing began louder than 
ever: the preacher, sticking to his point, 
continued, ‘‘ 1f every man that hath be- 
guiled the king should make restitution 
after this sort, it would cough the king 
£20,000. Alack ! alack ! make restitution 
—for God’s sake make restitution ; you will 
cough in hell else, that all the devils there 
will laugh at your coughing.”’ 

Under Wesley’s preaching, the emotion 
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of the congregation was wont to reach 
agony point, and men and women fell down 
in convulsions. Under Irving’s eloquence 
they broke out in tongues, and the phe- 
nomena of the apostolic age were repro- 
duced. When Chalmers preached, it was 
not uncommon for people to rise in their 
seats and lean toward the preacher as though 
drawn magnetically. Some of us may re- 
member the strange silence which fell on 
the dense congregation which Henry Mel- 
ville was in the habit of addressing in his 
best days, about 1845 to 1850, and the sud- 
den rustle of silks and sighing all over the 
church as he paused at the end of each cli- 
max, having wound up the excitement while 
his veice scaled higher and higher till it 
almost cracked. I do not remember vocal 
comments, but the sensation was profound 
and startling enough. 

When Chalmers preached for Rowland 
Hill, that popular and irresistible man placed 
himself as auditor in the front gallery op- 
posite him, and as a loud murmur of ap- 
proval ran through the congregation at the 
close of an eloquent period, Rowland Hill, 
unable to contain himself, thumped heavily 
on the book-board before him, and cried 
aloud, ** Well done, well done, Chalmers !” 
It 1s hard to realize that any one in that 
excited and devout assembly felt such a liv- 
ing echo of their own thoughts and feelings 
irreverent or out of place under the circum- 
stances. 

But it may be urged that deep emotion is 
one thing, and buffoonery and laughter in 
church 1s quite another. Buffoonery is 
always out of place in church, so is laughter 
tor the sake of laughter ; but all laughter 
is not trivial or irreverent ; nothing could 
be more tragic, for instance, than the laugh- 
ter of the tragedienne Rachel, or some of 
the hysterical climaxes of Madame Ristori ; 
but, quite apart from such extreme and ex- 
ceptional cases, the whole question of smil- 
ing or laughing in church, in response to or 
in sympathy with what is said or done in 
the pulpit, suggests the serious—I had 
almost said the burning—question, What is 
the function of wit and humor in the pul- 
pit? Ought it to be tolerated there? Has 
it any legitimate wsex at all? For we know 
that it is open to much abuse, and is apt to 
legenerate into jesting which is not con- 
venient. 

Ever since Mr. Spurgeon in England, and 
Ward Beecher in America, boldly claimed 
the electric currents of humor and the rapier 
thrusts of wit for the service of God, the 
question of wit and humor in the pulpit has 
been hotly debated at intervals in most re- 
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ligious circles, chiefly, however, by people 
unblessed with a sense of either. *‘* I won- 
der, Mr. Spurgeon,”’ said an old respected 
minister to that incomparable orator, ** that 
you allow yourself such freedom, and dis- 
credit your sacred calling by making so 
many jokes in the pulpit.” ‘** Ah!’ re- 
plied Spurgeon, ** you would not wonder at 
all if you knew how many more I kept to 
myself.” That exactly meets the point. 
Spurgeon’s humor is part of the man ; it is 
his natural equipment. He gives himself 
to God and his people. All his wealth of 
illustration, all his experience, all his flashes 
of inspiration, all his intense perception of 
contrasts—he pushes his advantages, he 
hems the sinner in, he assails him with the 
shafts of irony, he pierces him with the 
darts of wit, he subdues, paralyzes, and so 
leads him away a captive for God, often 
after electrifying him with an irresistible 
atmosphere of humor. 

Ward Beecher says somewhere : ** What 
a blessed reconciling, all subjugating power 
is humor! Once make a man laugh and he 
will listen to you, and let you do what you 
like with him.” This I know is quite in- 
comprehensible to some excellent people. 

When poor Artemus Ward lectured at the 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, there were always 
present a certain number of persons who 
could see nothing in his jokes, and looked 
as if they wanted their money back, while 
all around them were convulsed with laugh- 
ter. ‘These are the sort of people who will 
be sure to criticise this article—they will 
not be able to see the drift of it, they will 
not approve of its tendency. Well, Arte- 
mus Ward ** knew that man”—he had a 
special sentence for him in his printed pro- 
gramme. ** Mr. Artemus Ward will call on 
the citizens at their residences and explain 
any jokes in his narrative which they may 
not understand.” 

No doubt it will be said, all this is very 
funny, but is it fit for church? No one 
ever said that a comic lecture was fit for 
church. The question is, whether there is 
any legitimate sphere for wit and humor in 
the pulpit ? And that is a question which 
has been answered over and over again in 
the affirmative by the profession and prac- 
tice of some of the greatest preachers that 
ever lived. 

**T am surprised, Dr. South,’’ said the 
Bishop, ** that you allow yourself to indulge 
so freely in wit when you preach.” 

** Ah,”’ said the ready divine, ** your lord- 
ship was never tempted in that way ; God 
never gave your lordship wit.’’ 

No doubt there have been a great many 
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fine preachers without much sense of wit or 
humor, but we do not remember a single 
case of a preacher who was also a humorist 
considering it worth while or even lawful to 
withhold so tremendous an additional force 
from the service of religion in his arduous 
und many-sided pulpit struggles with the 
world, the flesh, and the devil. It would 
not be difficult to find sturdy defenders of 
pulpit humor even in the ranks of the 
vravest and most sententious of the clergy. 

The great and solemn Dr. Barrow, in one 
of his most ponderous and powerful ora- 
tions, says of wit: ‘‘ It raiseth admiration 
as signifying a humble sagacity of appre- 
hension, a special felicity of invention ; it 
seemeth to argue a rare quickness of parts 
that one can fetch in remote conceits ap- 
plicable, and dexterously accommodate them 
to the purpose before him. It procureth 
delight by gratifying curiosity with its rare- 
ness, and by seasoning matters otherwise 
distasteful or insipid with an unusual and 
thence grateful savor.”’ 

Porson used to say that ‘* wit was the best 
sense in the world.”’ I have described wit 
and humor in my lectures at the Royal In- 
stitution thus: ‘*‘ Humor is the electric 
utmosphere—wit is the flash. <A situation 
provides the atmospheric humor, and with 
the culminating point comes the flash.” 
The situation of people crowding into 
church on a week-day to get out of the rain 
was distinctly humorous—there was -.the 
shock of incongruity, which is indispensable 
toall humor ; but when Rowland Hill espied 
them and said, **I have heard of people 
making a cloak of their religion, but I have 
never before seen them make an umbrella 
of it,” then the electricity of the situation 
culminated in a flash. 

It stands almost to reason that any pulpit 
orator who has such a weapon at his dis- 
posal, will be sure, sooner or later, to use 
it; especially as frequent experience will 
convince him that wit properly used is 
moral, recreative, and stimulating in a high 
degree, and, moreover, that people who do 
not blush at what is sinful can often be 
made to feel ashamed of what is ridiculous. 

But, as every preacher knows, the first 
thing to do is to get people to listen at all. 
** Sermons,” it is said, ‘‘ are so dull.” So 
strongly did Sydney Smith feel this, that 
when asked what he considered to be the sin 
against the Holy Ghost, he promptly if 
rather profanely answered : ‘‘ In a sermon, 
sir, sin against the Holy Ghost is undoubted- 
ly dulness.”” ‘The devices used by even emi- 
nent preachers to prevent people going to 
sleep, or to arouse them, would fill a vol- 
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ume. Dr. South, preaching before Charles 
II., and perceiving that several of the 
worldly Court circle were about napping, 
stopped and called loudly to Lord Lauder- 
dale by name: ‘‘ My lord, my lord, I am 
sorry to interrupt your repose, but I must 
beg of you not to snore quite so loud, lest 
you awaken his Majesty.” But perhaps for 
dry and pungent humor and keen satire, 
Dean Swift’s famous sermon ‘‘ On Sleeping 
in Church,” in which he takes the Eutychus 
episode in Acts for his text, has never been 
equalled. ‘‘I have chosen,” so he begins 
his sermon, ‘‘ these words with design if 
possible to disturb some part of this audi- 
ence of half an hour’s sleep, for the con- 
venience and exercise thereof this place at 
this season of the day is very much celebrat- 
ed.’’ He thus improves the text: ‘* The 
preachers now in the world, however much 
they may exceed St. Paul in the art of set- 
ting men to sleep, de extremely fall short of 
him in the power of working miracles ; 
therefore hearers are become more cautious, 
so as to choose more safe and convenient sta- 
tions and positions for their repose, without 
hazard of their persons, and upon the whole 
matter choose rather to trust their destruc- 
tion to a miracle than their safety.” 

It is commonly supposed by those that sit 
in the pews that the preacher gets it all his 
own way, and that he has the people at his 
mercy ; were they to change places with 
him they would be soon undeceived. 

The preacher is really in a singularly de- 
fenceless position ; if he be an orator, his 
temperament is nervous, and his brain is so 
sensitive that he feels all the currents of 
wandering thoughts, of opposition as well 
as of lively sympathy, that flit to and fro 
like electric brain-waves between him and 
his audience. His ear catches the faintest 
sound, he hears whispering, scraping, cough- 
ing, the rustling of a fan. The wandering 
eye, the flourish of a handkerchief—a thou- 
sand things, urperceived by others or by 
himself in his ordinary state, are graspéd 
with intolerable vividness ; he is for the 
time, in fact, highly sensitized and medium- 
istic : it is a battle between his magnetism 
and the magnetism of the crowd— he 
wrestles with the mass to bring it under 
control, he must be master and win, or he 
must be routed and fail miserably. The 
pulpit is a moral pillory or a throne. 

Any one person in the congregation can 
set himself to insult or worry the preacher, 
and unless the disturber promptly finds his 
match in the pulpit the preacher is humil- 
iated and defeated. Active insolence is 
worse than passive sleep, and none but 











preachers know how often it has to be dealt 
with or let alone in despair. It is at such 

crises that witty satire is the preacher’s in- 
valuable ally. 

Robinson, a famous dissenting minister 
of Cambridge, had frequently to face that 
most difficult audience, an audience of 
undergraduates, his chapel being frequented 
often by University men, sometimes hostile. 
He observed on one occasion a little knot of 
men who had evidently come in out of 
malice prepense to interrupt and annoy 
him. He wound his discourse round quite 
naturally to a subtle point in natural sci- 
ence, and fixing his eye on the jibing in- 
truders, remarked gravely, ‘* It has been 
long adisputed question among philosophers 
whether there is such a thing as a vacuum 
in Nature; but the difficulty has at last 
been solved, it having been ascertained that 
there is a vacuum in the head of every 
undergraduate who disturbs a worshipping 
assembly in a dissenting meeting-house.” 

Mr. Spurgeon has always been perfectly 
appalling in his readiness to deal with in- 
solence in the house of God. The finest 
case on record is perhaps one in which three 
young fellows came in and settled them- 
selves conspicuously in the gallery with their 
hats on. In vain the officials requested 
them to uncover. Of course Mr. Spur- 
geon’s eve was soon upon them, and leading 
his discourse round to the respect which all 
Christians are bound to show for the feel- 
ings of others, ** My friends,” he said, ** the 
other dav I went into a Jewish synagogue, 
and I naturally uncovered my head ; but on 
looking round I perceived that all the rest 
wore their hats; and so, not wishing to 
offend against what I supposed to be their 
reverent practice, though contrary to my 
own, I conformed to Jewish use and put on 
my hat. J will now ask those three young 
Jews up in the gallery to show the same 
deference to our Christian practice in the 
house of God as I was prepared to show 
them when I visited their synagogue, and 
take off their hats.” We would indeed be a 
pedant and a prig who could refuse a sym- 
pathetic smile of approval, even in the 
sanctuary, to a rebuke so genial, so witty, 
and so just ! 

Seasonable wit in the pulpit, in the esti- 
mation of most preachers able to wield it, 
has always ranked high as a remedy for 

yandering thoughts. The Neapolitan and 
French preachers may have, perhaps, carried 
their sallies too far in this direction, but we 
must remember that something must be for- 
given to zealous men who have to contend 
with excitable but fickle crowds. 
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Gabriel Barlette, wishing to illustrate the 
wool-gathering mind in church, on one occa- 
sion set himself to say the Paternoster in the 
middle of his sermon thus: ‘* Pater noster 
qui es in Celis (I say, lad, saddle the horse, 
I'm going to town to-day) ; Sanctificetus 
nomen tuum (Catherine, put the pot on the 
fire) ; fiat voluntas tua (Vake care! the 
cat’s at the cheese) ; panem nostrum quotidi- 
anum (Mind the white horse has his feed of 
oats !)” Irreverent, and out of place, you 
will probably exclaim ; yet it would be diffi- 
cult more aptly to render or more soundly 
rebuke the kind of thing which goes on in 
the brains of many listeners who even so 
interlard the preacher’s words or their own 
pravers with snatches of alien thought. 

The use of dramatic action has sometimes 
been carried to a ludicrous excess, but also 
with effective results in the way of riveting 
attention. ‘* What’s that thee says, Paul, 
‘Lean do all things’? Vl bet thee half-a- 
crown o’ that.”’ So the preacher took out 
half-a-crown, and put it on the Bible. 

‘ However,” he continued, ** let’s see what 
the Apostle has to say for himself.” So he 
read on, *” through Christ that str engthencth 
me”? “Oh! says he, ** if that’s the terms 
of the bet, [’'m off!” and he put the half- 
crown back into his pocket. Profane jester! 
will you say ; but what if the sermon which 
followed on the power of Christian grace 
was listened to with breathless attention, 
and perhaps never forgotten—who will con- 
demn the witty sally which won for it ac- 
ceptance ? 

Whitefield, one hot summer’s day, was 
preaching on the duty yet difficulties of self- 
denial, and the necessity of entering by the 
narrow gate, when he perceived the atten- 
tion of the people to be wandering, and he 
suddenly left off, and began trying to catch 
a gnat that buzzed pertinaciously about his 
face. ‘* You think it quite easy to enter 
the strait gate, and secure salvation. Oh! 
just aS easy as it is for me to catch this 
gnat’’ (grasping at the insect again and 
again). Then, after a pause, he opened his 
hand and said solemnly, ** But J have missed 
.." 

A eunning choice of texts has always 
been a favorite device with quaint preach- 
ers. Of two rival candidates for a lecture- 
ship on trial the one preached in the morn- 
ing on the ** Adam, where art thou?” His 
rival, in the evening, capped the text with, 
** Lo, here am I,” and his ready wit won 
him the lectureship. 

Rowland Hill’s text when ladies wore their 
topknots ridiculously high has almost. be- 
come # matter of history, ‘‘ topknot come 
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down,” 7.e., ‘* Let him that is on the house- 


Top NoT come down.” But nothing but the 
exceeding quaintness of the preacher could 
possibly excuse such a liberty with the sense 
und sound of the sacred text. 

I do not for a moment defend the vulgari- 
ties into which men of original minds and 
an overpowering sense of humor have some- 
times been betrayed when placed in difficult 
situations. ‘The learned author of ** Sketches 
of the Reformation” relates, quoting from 
Bishop Latimer, how a celebrated preacher 
named Hubberdin, riding by a fair, where 
he found riotous dancing and singing, set 
the church-bell a-tolling, and the riotous 
crew, flocking in to see what it was all 
about, found Hubberdin up in the pulpit 
a-singing loudly, first in the person of 
Augustine, then Ambrose, and so on to 
Hierome, Gregory, and Chrysostom. ‘* All,” 
le said, ** were in perfect harmony and sing- 
ing the same tune. Now,” he continued, 
‘good people, ye shall see them dance to- 
gether likewise in perfect harmony, all in a 
round ring—all together with up! up! 
Hubberdin! Now dance, Christ! Now 
dance, Peter and Paul! Now dance, Au- 
gustine, ete. ; and so,” adds Fox the chroni- 
cler, ** the old Hubberdin, as he was danc- 
ing with his doctors lustily in the pulpit 
against the heretics, how he stamped and 
took on I cannot tell, but crash goes the 
pulpit, down cometh the dancer, where alto- 
vether he brake not his neck, but he so 
brake his leg that he never came in the pul- 
pit more, and died not long after the same.” 
This should surely be revenge enough in the 
eves of all censorious persons on the poor 
preacher who danced not wisely, but too 
well! Yet Iubberdin drew his congrega- 
tion away from the fair under circumstances 
which were too much for Bishop Latimer, 
who, with all his wit and wisdom, was 
baffled on a similar occasion, for he too 
onee came to achurch on a popular holi- 
day, and would have preached, but the key 
was lost, and after he at last got in, ‘* One 
of the parish came to me and says, * Sir, this 
is Robin Hood's day ; the parish are gone 
abroad to gather for Robin Hood, I pray 
you let them rest.’” Unlike old Ifubber- 
din, the good Bishop adds, ‘‘ So I was fain 
to give place to Robin Hood. I thought my 
rochet should have been regarded though I 
were not; but it would not serve ; it was 
fain to give place to Robin Hood.” 

There are few pulpits that have not at 
some time or other been invaded by preach- 
ers who have startled their hearers with 
quaint similes and sallies of what they 
deemed seasonable wit. Even the pulpit of 















St. Mary’s, Oxford, has rung with the wit 
of Richard Taverner, who once opened his 
sermon thus: ‘* Arriving at St. Mary's 
Mount, I have brought you some fine bis- 
cuits baked in the oven of charity, carefully 
conserved for the chickens of the church, 
the sparrows of the Spirit, and the sweet 
swallows of salvation!’ The dignified 
Paley, preaching in the same pulpit to a 
select audience which numbered Pitt, then 
Prime Minister, and a host of eager place- 
hunters, hungry for the loaves and fishes of 
preferment, could not resist an irresistibly 
facetious fling at his audience, and after 
giving out his text: ‘* There is a lad here 
that hath five barley loaves and two small 
fishes,” he looked round the church and 
added with a twinkle of keen satire, ‘‘ but 
what are they among so many?” A smart 
application or a brisk repartee in the pulpit 
seems to have found their apologists in all 
ages. Burton, in a sermon at Norwich, 
faced boldly the cant sometimes flung at the 
superior clergy for enjoying large incomes : 
‘** Why, say some of these men, can you not 
live as the Apostles lived? Why, say I 
again, let them lay down their goods at the 
Apostles’ feet, and then let them ask that 
question.” The following application is 
perhaps a little too sudden and searching 
for the taste of to-day. ‘‘ He,” said the 
preacher of a charity sermon, ‘‘ he that 
giveth unto the poor lendeth unto the Lord. 
Now, my friends, if you are content with 
your security, down with the cash ‘” 

Rowland Hill was not only more urgent 
but more severe on stingy givers, for he said 
of the rich merchants who came to church 
that he would ‘‘ as lief hang them all up by 
their necks till their coins dropped out of 
their pockets, since there was no other 
means of shaking them out.”’ 

But it is perhaps in the person of good 
Bishop Latimer that we feel most recon- 
ciled to the employment of wit and humor 
in the pulpit. He was certainly one of the 
most godly, sympathetic, and fearless Fa- 
thers of the Reformation, while in a position 
to claim that deep love and reverence due 
to one who sealed the truth of his reformed 
Gospel message with his blood. If wit and 
humor could ever be consecrated to the 
zlory of God and the good of man, it must 
surely be the wit and humor that fell from 
the lips of a Christian evangelist and mar- 
tyr. ‘‘ His peculiar temperament,”’ writes 
the author of the ‘‘ Sketches of the Refor- 
mation,’’ ‘‘ prevented him from hesitating 
to produce any anecdote to point a moral.” 
Lashing the ignorance of the people who 
would hear instruction again and again and 
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yet not know the difference between Sc rip- 
ture and the catalogue of sins enumerated 
by Romish divines, ‘Latimer r says : 


“*T'll tell you now a pretty story of a friar to 
refresh you withal : A limitour of the Gray Friars 
preached many times and had but one sermon, 
which was on the Ten Commandments, so he was 
called Friar John Ten Commandments, where- 
upon his servant told him thereof, and advised him 
to preach of some other matter. * Belike,’ says 
the Friar, ‘thou knowest the Ten Commandments 
well, seeing thou hast heard them so many times.’ 
‘ Yes,’ says the servant, ‘I warrant you.’ * Let 
me hear them,’ saith the master. So the servant 
began, ‘ Pride, Covetousness, Lechery, &e.,’ and so 
numbered the deadly sins, all the time supposing 
these to be verily and indeed the Ten Command- 
ments !”’ 

Bishop Latimer, like most other popular 
preachers, was often grossly ridiculed and 
misrepresented ; he cites an amusing in- 
stance of this in his third sermon preached 
before the young King Edward VI. 


** A certain man the other day was asked whether 
he was at the sermon at Paul’s Cross ; he said he 
was there, and being asked what news: ‘ Marry,’ 
quoth he, ‘ wonderful news ; we were there clean 
absolved—my mule and all had full absolution.’ 
Ye may see by this,’’ continued the witty Bishop, 
‘*that he was such an one as rode on a mule and 
that he was a gentleman. Indeed, his mule was 
wiser than he, for I daresay the mule never slan- 
dered the preacher. Ah! unhappy chance had 
this mule to carry such an ass upon his back. J 
was there at the sermon myself. Now, saith this 
gentleman, the mule was absolved, whereas the 
preacher absolved only such as were sorry and did 
relent. Belike, then, the mule did repent her 
stumbling ; his mule was wiser than he a great 
deal—tanquam equus et mulus tn quibua non est 
tntellectus, saith the Scripture—like unto horses and 
mules that have no understanding. Yet if it were 
true that the mule repented of her stumbling, I 
think she was better absolved than he. I pray God 
stop his mouth or else give him to open it to speak 
better and more to His glory !”’ 

It is difficult to believe that the Court 
assembly kept their countenances through- 
out the whole of this pungent sally, which 
I have considerably abbreviated ; for when 
Latimer got on a good scent he played with 
his prey and was as one loath to leave it 
alone, just as a cat that has lighted ona 
mouse will dally with it and turn it about 
with manifold and subtle mouthing and 
pawing. 

We owe to this freedom of anecdote so 
common with the great Reformation preach- 
ers many interesting glimpses of the time. 
Archbishop W hitgift, at Paul’s Cross, waxed 
amusingly satirical at the expense of those 
who were always in search of sensational 
preachers and new doctrines : 


“If a man commend the magistrates or confirm 
rites and orders established, he shall scarcely be 
heard with patience, but if he nip at superiors and 


reprove them in anything never so untruly, and 
inveigh against laws and orders established, oh ' 
they flock to him like bees—esteeming him as a 


god, andextol him up toheaven! . . He must 
either be new come or new found, or his auditory 
will not stick to tell him in these days they could 
have found as much themselves, and that if you 
can acquaint them with no other things they had 
as lief hear their own cow low. Tell them where 
they may hear a godly bishop. Tush! they know 
what these are-—a grave divine. Tush! they know 
what these are—a temporizing formularizing writ- 
ten doctrine such as when a man learns a text le 
may guess himself what the sermon will be ; but 
a trim young man that will not quote the Fathers 
(and good reason, for his horse never ate a bottle 
of hay at the Universities), and one that will not 
stick to revile them that be in authority—oh ! for 
God’s sake, where teacheth he? ‘To him they will 
run without their dinners, sit waiting by his church 
till the doors be opened, climb at the windows, fi/] 
the churchyards, let him want nothing so long as 
he is new, though within two years they will leave 
him on a lee land and never heed him more.” 


History repeats itself; and I hear some of 
my nineteenth-century readers exclaim 
again: “ J know that man! 

It has sometimes been thought indelicate 
or egotistical for a preacher to recite episodes S 
in his own life in illustr: ation of his theme 
but had this been Latimer’s opinion, we 
should have lost at least one of the most ex- 
quisite little historical vignettes which even 
that prolific age of anecdote can boast of. 
Speaking of the simple, brave manners 
which were fast going out among the yeo- 
manry in consequence of the impoverish- 
ment of their class by rack-renters, and the 
big lords, who robbed the soil, but spent 
their money not in the country they owned, 
but in the towns which they demoralized, 
Latimer, preaching before the king, relates : 


‘“* My father was a yeoman, and had no lands of 
his own, only he had a farm of three or four pounds 
a year at the uttermost, and hereupon he tilled so 
much as kept half a dozen men. He had walk for 
a hundred sheep, and my mother milked thirty 
kine. He was able and did find the king a harness 
with himself and his horse. I can remember that 
{ buckled on his harness when we went to Black- 
heath field. He kept me at school, or else I had 
not been able to have preached before the King’s 
Majesty now. He married my sisters with five 
pound and twenty nobles apiece, so that he 
brought them up in godliness and the fear of God. 
He kept hospitality for his good neighbours, and 
some alms he gave to the poor, and all this did he 
of the said farm ; when he that now hath it payeth 
sixteen pound a year or more, and is not able to do 
anything for his prince, for himself, for his chil- 
dren, or give a cup of drink to the poor.”’ 


This is, after all, the sturdy preaching of 
facts and figures, which moves sensible men, 
and its entire unconventionality and simple 
force require no apology or justification. 
When I listen to the stilted and artificial 
utterances that I am occasionally condemned 
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to hear when I go out of town on Sunday, I 
am often reminded of Garrick’s advice to a 
young preacher, and I would it might be 
more often followed : 

‘“My dear young friend, you know how you 
would feel and speak in a matter concerning a 
friend who was in imminent danger of his life, and 
with what energetic pathos of diction you would 
enforce the observance of that which you really 
thought would be for his profit. You could not 
think of playing the orator, studying your empha- 
sis, cadences, gestures ; you would be yourself, and 
the interesting nature of your subject in freeing 
your heart would furnish you with the most nat- 
ural tone of voice, the most fitting language, and 
the most suitable gestures. What you would be 
thus in the parlour, be in the pulpit, and you will 
not fail to please, to affect, and to profit. Adieu, 
my dear friend.”’ 

Nor could I find any better words where- 
with to close my remarks on life, spon- 
taneity, wit and humor in the pulpit. ‘* Be 
yourself,’ said the great actor ; only what 
comes from the heart can ever go to the 
heart. It is far more what you are than 
what you sayin the pulpit which affects 
your hearers : what a responsibility, what a 
solemn function to impart yourse/f—you 
cannot help it, you must do it if you are a 
preacher at all, and not a mere puppet. 
Wit, humor, anecdote, everything has to 
take a back seat. Let them all alone to 
come or go, so only you labor to be what 
you seem. In other words, exchange self- 
consciousness for sincerity. Be always re- 
ceptive, always aspiring, always acquiring, 
always sympathizing, always working, al- 
ways praying. You need not fear to preach 
if you do not dare to deceive. In the pul- 
pit above all things, even though you should 
be a master of wit and humor, ‘‘ be your- 
self,” or you are nothing. 


INSPIRATION AND BIBLICAL CRITI- 
CISM.* 


BY REV. PROFESSOR DAVISON, M.A., RICH- 
MOND. 


From The Expository Times (Edinburgh), May, 1891. 


How far is the doctrine of Inspiration 
and the Divine authority of Holy Scripture 
affected by modern Biblical Criticism ? Are 
the ascertained results, not the theories and 
hypotheses, of a valid, not of a fanciful and 
speculative criticism, such as to make it 
necessary in any degree to modify traditional 
views of the Bible as the Word of God ? 


* A Paper read at the London Wesleyan Ministers’ Meeting, 
16th March, 1891. 


And if so, how far, within what limits, ac- 
cording to what principles, is such modifica- 
tion to be admitted ? 

That there is ground for such an inquiry 
cannot, I think, be denied. A revolution 
is tuking place in the history of theology, 
and the Bible cannot but be affected by it. 
Not only are men’s views and opinion chang- 
ing, but their very standpoint is so rapidly 
being altered that men with twenty-five or 
fifty years between them hardly understand 
one another’s language or mental attitude. 
The advance of scientific knowledge, of his- 
torical, geographical, archeological discov- 
ery; the establishment of the science of 
textual criticism; the labor and concen- 
trated attention bestowed upon _ biblical 
literature—these and other causes have 
almost metamorphosed Bible study, so that 
the commentators of half a century ago 
have become in some respects antiquated, 
and problems press upon the reverent stn- 
dent of to day of which our fathers knew 
and might be content to know little or noth- 
ing. Two facts only I name to establish 
the proposition that there is ground for in- 
quiry : The publication of the biblical arti- 
cles in the ninth edition of the Lucyclope- 
dia Britannica, and the fact that Lier 
Mundi is in its eleventh edition, mainly be- 
cause of the essay on Inspiration. 

If it be answered, as well it may, that all 
these things do not concern the simple 
Christian who reverently reads his Bible to 
find the way to heaven, and that ministers 
will do well to make that the main factor in 
their consideration of this matter, the reply 
at once must be, Perfectly true: it cannot 
be too strongly insisted on. That is the 
first truth in this investigation of ours con- 
cerning the Bible, and it will be the last ; 
about that there is no controversy. But it 
must be added that in this, as in all else, 
the minister must lead his people, and to 
this end must have his own ideas clear on a 
number of questions he does not bring 
directly before them ; that, further, a large 
proportion of his most intelligent hearers 
keenly feel a number of the difficulties I 
have hinted at, and if the minister does not 
know precisely where he stands in this mat- 
ter, he will not be a leader at all, or only 
the blind leader of the blind, both falling 
into the ditch. There is abundant proof 
to-day that leadership is needed ; men are 
erving out for it, and many ministers are 
only regretting their inability to give it as 
they would. 

You do not expect me to lay down any 
dogma vr formalary on this subject. There 
is none such. In the undivided Church of 
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the early centuries, the Anglican Church, 
und the Wesleyan Methodist Church, there 
is a notable absence of definition as to the 
exact doctrine of Inspiration, as if the 
Church had been guided by the Spirit of 
(rod to abstain from formulating theories 
which might prove to be untenable. Neither 
do you expect from mea personal confession 
of faith which could be of no importance to 
any one but myself, useful here only as a 
mark for subsequent speakers to practise 
shooting at. But I understand that I am 
asked to offer some suggestions’ as to the 
present state of opinion upon a subject as to 
which even such a writer as Professor Banks 
states that additional light and leading are 
not only ‘* desirable” but *‘* necessary.”’ 
tespectfully, therefore, I ask that my desul- 
tory remarks shall be judged as only of the 
nature of suggestions from one who has 
pondered, according to opportunity, this 
most important, most difficult, and, just 
now, burning question. ' 

The present position, then, seems to be 
something like this: An ecclesiastical doc- 
trine of Inspiration, of greater or less an- 
tiquity, has been in possession of the field 
among orthodox evangelical Churches, ac- 
cording to which the Bible has been viewed 
us a compact whole, from end to end the 
words of God, every part of it Divine in the 
same sense, infallible in every detail, in- 
spired in every word, accepted as the sole 
authority on all questions, established in its 
place as the ultimate arbiter on the evidence 
of miracles and prophecy, acknowledged as 
such almost without question by all teach- 
ers and members of these Churches. Now, 
there is an uneasy feeling that this elaborate 
structure is more or less undermined. It 
stands erect, apparently uninjured, but there 
has been much digging and investigation 
going on at the foundations beneath, so 
much sapping and mining on the part of 
what is known as criticism, that it appears 
as if at any moment a collapse might come 
and the authority of the sacred Scriptures 
be shaken to its very base. ‘‘ What are we 
to say ’” I have been asked again and again 
by ministers and intelligent laymen, What 
is the worth and strength of this criticism, 
and how is the doctrine of Inspiration atfect- 
ed by it ? 

Is there any inconsistency between an un- 
hesitating belief in the Inspiration of Scrip- 
ture, so that it may be reverenced as the 
Divine Word, an authoritative revelation, 
the ultimate arbiter of faith and practice, 
and a reasonable and valid biblical criticism, 
searching into all possible questions concern- 
ing the Books of the Bible? I am strongly 


persuaded there is no such inconsistency, 
but much depends on the way in which the 
subject of Inspiration is approached. Now, 
I should answer, the doctrine of Inspiration 
is the verv last thing we come to in a time 
of searching inquiry and unsettlement of 
foundations. It is not wise to begin with 
that, and make the authority of the Book 
the basal tenet of faith. All are agreed that 
the Bible is Divine and human, pervaded by 
the influence of the Divine Spirit as is no 
other volume or volumes, yet human litera- 
ture, composed and handed down under the 
conditions of ordinary literature. The theory 
of Inspiration concerns the precise relation 
between these, the character and degree of 
influence exercised by the Divine Spirit 
over the minds of human writers. We must 
not begin with that—we cannot. We can- 
not if we would, and we should not if we 
could. The question whether the Bible is 
or contains the Word of God ; whether In- 
spiration be verbal, plenary, dynamic, may 
be very important : though, so far as [ have 
watched such controversies, they seem too 
often to degenerate into mere strifes of 
words. 

ar better begin with that which gives to 
this collection of books its unity, its char- 
acter, its vitality, its authority, viz., the 
fact that it contains the record of the Reve- 
lation of the Living God—a series of revela- 
tions rather, culminating in the one con- 
summate manifestation of God the Father 
in His Son Jesus Christ our Lord and 
Saviour. A long and multifarious record 
is given us in these books unfolding God’s 
nature, His dealings with man, all within 
certain limits and for certain ends, but 
mainly for man’s practical guidance and per- 
sonal salvation ; this revelation claiming to 
be itself supernatural, unique, complete, and 
all-suflicient for those purposes for which it 
was given. Inspiration is the name given 
to the special influence exercised by the 
Spirit of God in the preparation of that rec- 
ord, and it is clear that it is possible to adopt 

1. Too low a view of that influence, not 
sufficiently recognizing the sacredness 
of the substance. 

2. Too high a view, which in its anxiety 
to preserve that sacredness propounds 
an untenable doctrine that defeats its 
own end. 

But if we want to get at a satisfactory 
doctrine, we must not begin with that sub- 
ject or at that end. It is not well to say 
‘* Inspiration myst imply this or that.” 
Butler has shown how dangerous it is to 
argue thus, how prone man is to degrade 
the Divine by endeavoring to exalt it ac- 
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cording to his own ideas. We must argue 
not deductively and @ priori, but @ pos- 
terior’ and inductively. Some may be 
afraid of so doing lest old landmarks should 
be lightly removed. On this subject let me 
quote Dr. Pope: ‘‘ The Bible is a Divine- 
human collection of books, the precise rela- 
tion of human and Divine in which isa 
problem which has engaged much attention, 
and has not yet been, though it may be, 
adequately solved. The Holy Ghost never 
defines inspiration as applied to the whole 
body of Scripture; we have to construct 
our theory from the facts, and our theory 
must face those undisputable facts as it 
tinds them” (Comp. Theol. i. 175, 191). 

But in these days we cannot begin so. 
Criticism is at work, and must neither be 
ignored nor defied. How foolish, how wrong 
to do either! Criticism means examina- 
tion ; will not the Bible bear examination ? 
Suspicion of criticism may be godly jealousy, 
but it may mean mere prejudice, an unwil- 
lingness to face facts. What we have to be 
jealous of is a criticism with tacit assump- 
tions concerning the supernatural—criticism 
only in name, because it hides in its prem- 
ises the statements which it afterward tri- 
umphantly produces in its conclusions. 
There must be the greatest care as to the 
assumptions of this criticism, its methods, 
An unsound 


its canons, its hypotheses. 
criticism must be met, not by denunciation, 


but by sound and sober criticism. What is 
the reason why so much criticism is ration- 
alistic, so that the very name bears with 
some an ill savor? I fear largely because 
Rationalism has done so much more minute 
and thorough work of investigation, and 
orthodox commentators, while anxious about 
edification, have not pursued Bible inquiries 
with the thoroughness or scientific precision 
which is necessary to-day, if work is to be 
useful and lasting. 

Behind, then, the question of Inspiration, 
or the kind of Divine influence exerted, 
come several previous questions :— 

Are these books genuine, what they 
profess to be, written by the men 
whose names they bear ? 

Are they authentic, the stories in them 
to be believed, or myths, legends, un- 
verifiable traditions ? 

If both, are the writers trustworthy in 
the details of their narratives, ac- 
curate in method, or loose and care- 
less, though honest ? 

Are all the books in the collection de- 
serving of a place here? Why are 
there so many? Why not more? 
Are these different from the rest ? 

9 
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5. Then, if all are genuine, all authentic, 
all trustworthy in minute details, aud 
determined by a satisfactory canon, 
then we may ask at length, What is 
the relation between the Divine and 
the human elements in their com- 
position, so far as that can be deter- 
mined ? 

It is by raising these questions that the 
inquiry of our day has seriously affected the 
structure of belief in Inspiration, and a large 
number of difficulties that men have in mind 
when they vaguely say, “‘ I don’t know what 
to believe about Inspiration,” emerge at a 
much earlier stage, and must be dealt with 
on other grounds. I may add that many of 
them emerge at an altogether later stage, 
and belong properly to the right interpreta- 
tion of Scripture. These are difficulties 
caused by mistranslation, misunderstanding 
of the true scope of the narrative, misunder- 
standing of the relation between Scripture 
and physical science and the like—all topies 
which concern the correct interpretation of 
a Book which more than any other needs to 
be used with care. 

It is, of course, impossible in five minutes 
to describe the present attitude of scholarly 
criticism to the books of the Bible, nor is it 
necessary to do so. It may, however, be 
well to sum up the results of the minute 
and exhaustive investigation and reinvestiga- 
tion given to the sacred books of late, by 
saying that it has spread all along the line 
and with somewhat varying results. In 
some cases there has been triumphant vin- 
dication both of the genuineness and author- 
ity of a given book, admitted by hostile 
critics ; in others, the traditional authority 
has been shown to be untenable, without 
affecting the substance or value of the book 
itself ; in many cases a measure of doubt 
still remains, or critics are divided into two 
or more camps, each preserving its own 
views. The discussion of the Pentateuch 
question has more or less clearly demon- 
strated its composite character, and enabled 
us to trace the documents which have been 
interwoven into its structure, while the at- 
tempt to bring down the body of the legis- 
lation to a period after the Exile remains a 
speculative theory, full of difficulties and 
incredibilities, though at present strongly 
in favor among many scholars. of repute. 
Throughout the Old Testament signs of edi- 
torial care, of compilation, have been 
brought to light. In the Psalms we pos- 
sess a series of collections, the dates of 
which it is somewhat difticult to trace, the 
attempt to bring these down to a late date 
being involved in the Pentateuchal theory 
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just spoken of. The writings of the prophets 
are not so largely assailed by criticism, 
though the Isaianie authorship of the latter 
part of the book which goes by his name is 
now given up by the best scholars. Zecha- 
riah is thought by many to be composite in 
structure, and the controversy concerning 
the date of Daniel is by no means ended. 
In the New Testament the received dates of 
the composition of the three Synoptic Gos- 
pels is on the whole established, though 
students are still busy with the problem of 
the construction of these narratives, how 
they came to take the form they have, and 
what is their true relation to each other ; 
while the attack on the genuineness, and 
therefore on the authority of the Fourth 
Gospel, has been triumphantly repelled, as 
shown in the last volume of Bampton Lec- 
tures. There are four unquestioned Epistles 
of St. Paul, and the arguments in favor of 
the genuineness of the rest have never been 
answered. The Pauline authorship of He- 
brews, like the Solomonic authorship of Ec- 
clesiastes, is now by most abandoned. 

All this is highly controversial matter. 
The above are not statements of my own 
opinions, and they would be attacked on 
both sides by those who think that too much 
weight has beer given to current criticism, 
and by those who think that not enough 
weight has been given to it. But it is no 
object of mine to take up any position on 
any of these debated topics ; I only wish to 
show what is the actual history of recent 
discussion, and how the question of Inspira- 
tion must be affected while these contro- 
versies are going on. It is natural for de- 
vout students of Scripture to become some- 
what impatient. There are those who would 
meet all these inquiries as impious. They 
are completely equipped with a theory of 
Inspiration, that the whole Bible may be 
proved apart from these examinations to be 
I)ivine from end to end, and that the author- 
ity of the Word of God should silence such 
inquiries and give us peace again. Such 
persons fail to see (1) that this is impossible. 
it is the authority of the Book which is in 
question, and which must be re-established 
upon a basis good against the unbeliever, as 
well as for the believer. (2) That none of 
the inquiries need affect the simple faith of 
one who reads his Bible for edification, 
while they are of the highest importance for 
those whose work it is fully to understand 
and intelligibly to teach from this Book as 
the rule of faith and practice. (3) That out 
of these investigations and controversies, 
more or less disturbing at the moment, as 
out of many more battles besides, good will 


come, if the Chureh of Christ be faithful. 
It is that we may learn more concerning the 
Book of books, understand it better, have 
larger views of God’s Word and ways, that 
this bas been permitted. But to gain this 
we must be content to wait awhile, begin 
with the premises of the argument, not 
with its conclusions, make the pyramid rest 
upon its base, not upon its apex. The In- 
spiration of Scripture—7.e., the everywhere 
operating influence of the Divine Spirit 
throughout these books, which are jmany 
vet one—is indubitable, undoubted ; the 
precise relation between the Divine and 
human elements is much more difficult to 
define, and that topic must be postponed 
till some others have been satisfactorily set- 
tled. 

But where rests the authority of Scrip- 
ture, if we do not begin with its Inspiration 
and infallibility? We cannot accept the 
view that it depends on the authority of the 
Church ; still less on the Coleridgean doc- 
trine that the Bible is true because it ‘* finds 
me,’’ commends itself directly to my heart 
and conscience. ‘True, the doctrine of the 
Bible is connected both with the doctrine 
of the Church and the doctrine of con- 
science, but no satisfactory basis of authority 
is to be found ineither of these. If we can- 
not appeal to the Bible as a standard, it may 
well be said, Where are we ? 

The answer is, the Bible is a standard, 
though not to be appealed to like the Koran, 
as a@ message from end to end sent direct 
from heaven. Its authority rests ultimately 
not upon the Book as a composition, but 
upon the revelation recorded in it. In es- 
tablishing its authority, we must go to the 
Lord Jesus Christ—make the doctrine of 
Scripture Christo-centric. ‘True, we can 
only reach Him through the record, but we 
can do that, without any elaborate theory as 
to what Scripture as a whole is. St. Mark’s 
Gospel and the four unquestioned Epistles 
of St. Paul are more than enough to bring 
us into His presence and to enable us to 
answer the question, What think ye of 
Christ ? As to the question, Do you believe 
in Christ because you believe in the Serip- 
ture, or do you believe in the Scripture be- 
cause you believe in Christ, the Christian 
may say, ‘* I cannot well separate the two ;”’ 
but if I am pressed for a logical answer, it 
must be the second. I believe in Jesus 
Christ, God’s Son our Lord, in the revela- 
tion there made of the Divine, and from 
that starting-point I find Christ stretching 
forth His arms on either side to establish 
the authority of Holy Scripture. Backward 
to the Old Testament to which he constant- 
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ly appeals as the authority for the Jew, and 
within certain limits for all men, as the 
Scriptures which in so many ways testified 
of Himself, the chief value of which to-day 
consists in the way they lead up to Him. 
Forward to the New Testament as He sends 
forth His Apostles with the message com- 
missioned by Himself, giving them authority 
to proclaim that which was afterward re- 
corded by those whose qualifications and 
credentials can be freely examined and have 
been satisfactorily established again and 
again. 

} shall not stay to work out this argu- 
ment, but ask you to bear in mind how 
much it contains when establishing the sub- 
stantial authority of the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments. /ur those who 
lelieve in Jesus Christ asthe Son of God, 
there isan trremovable basis for the doctrine 
of Holy Scripture asa sufficient, complete, 
infallible guide in things pertaining to God, 
the sole authoritative rule of faith and prac- 
fice. When we pass from this to a close 
consideration of the form of the book or 
books, the precise way in which it has 
pleased God that this record should be made 
and come down to us, and the exact degree 
of influence exercised by His Spirit on the 
minds of the writers, the true relation of the 
history, the science, the theology of their 


own times, it is quite clear that large ques- 


tions are opened up. If we begin with pre- 
conceived ideas of what the Revelation from 
(iod must be, many will be disappointed. 
It is quite clear, for example :— 

1. Our Bible is a translation. We cannot 
imitate the Church of Rome, which, 
according to the Council of Trent, 
virtually takes the Vulgate as infalli- 
ble. 

2. It is not altogether easy to reach an 
accurate text. Both in the Old and 
New Testaments, a minute, scientific 
investigation, not yet ended, is to de- 
termine this. 

3. When we have obtained this, the form 
in which the revelation has come 
down to us, the form of the books 
and narratives, what seem gaps on 
the one hand and repetitions on the 
other, shows that here we have a 
human literature, embodying a Di- 
vine message not to be discerned at a 
glance, but which makes us think, 
compare, examine, weigh, judge. 

4. In the simplest passages, the history 
of interpretation shows how many 
meanings may be attached to them, 
so that the infallible Book requires 
an infallible interpreter, if we are to 
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have an infallible guide as Rome 
understands it. A Protestant who 
understands the meaning of his own 
creed should be an ardent and rever- 
ent student of the Bible, but not a 
Bibliolater. 

5. The way in which the New Testament 
writers use the Old Testament shows 
the complexity of the whole subject. 
Reverence and appeal to authority are 
everywhere manifest, but also a meas- 
ure of freedom for which we are 
hardly prepared, and an evident de- 
sire to dwell on the substantial mean- 
ing rather than the form of the 
record, the spirit rather than the let- 
ter of the Word. 

When we examine the books more closely, 
the same need of intelligent discrimination 
appears at every turn. 

(a) He who holds that these books are in- 
deed the Word of God is compelled to ex- 
amine into their form and structure, the 
distinction between poetry, history, and 
prophecy ; to inquire in what sense, to what 
degree, God may be said to speak, e.g., in 
the Book of Job, in the speculations of Ec- 
clesiastes, in the visions of the Apocalypse, 
—he is compelled by the very variety of 
form and complexity of the questions raised 
to think and to distinguish, if he would 
understand and rightly receive the Divine 
message. 

(4) The nature of Inspiration is raised by 
the acknowledged fact of the progressive 
character of the Divine Revelation herein 
contained. The unity of the Bible is not 
mechanical, but organic—represented by 
the growth and development of the plant, 
not by the erection of a monolith. The 
Law is a tatdxywyds to lead us to Christ, 
and the stages of development can be ascer- 
tained, and must be intelligently distin- 
guished. ‘The Book of Genesis and the 
Book of Chronicles have their places in the 
history of the kingdom of God, but before 
we can understand the nature of the guid- 
ance given to the writers we must have some 
insight into the character of the place they 
occupy. 

(ec) The meaning of the Canon raises the 
same considerations. Why are there these 
books and no others in the inspired Canon ; 
why not Ecclesiasticus as well as Ecclesi- 
astes, Hermas as well as the Apocalypse ; 
why not dispense with Esther or the Epistle 
of Jude ? The answer would be a long one, 
but investigation shows how the Jews at the 
end of the Old Dispensation and the Chris- 
tian Church at the beginning of the New 
were marvellously guided in the choice of 
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books whose subject, character, or author- 
ship fitted them fora place in the Revela- 
tion of the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. An ‘* Inspiration of selec- 
tion’’ was vouchsafed both to the writers 
and to the compilers of the sacred Canon of 
Scripture. 

It is needless to say that the view of this 
Book as a revelation, based on the authority 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, implies the gen- 
eral accuracy and trustworthiness of the 
writers. There can be no room in a true 
theory of Inspiration for forgeries, ‘* cook- 
ing” of narratives, pious frauds, inventions, 
myths, the rewriting of history or prophecy 
to suit the times. This is not to say that 
the literary habits of all generations are the 
same ; that we take up the Books of Samuel 
as if reading Macaulay or Carlyle, or Free- 
man, judge by the same views of history, 
expect to find the same methods or aims. 
This is not to say that Ecclesiastes must 
have been written by Solomon because it 
contains his name, or that the terms 
** Moses” and ‘* David’’ are never used with 
latitude and freedom for that which David 
and Moses did not actually write. But it 
does imply that frauds, however ‘‘ pious,”’ 
are utterly out of place in the Revelation of 
the All-Holy, in any part of the testimony 
concerning Him who is a faithful and True 
Witness. Simplicity, ignorance, primitive 
habits of thought and speech, may be ex- 
pected, where such are in place ; but if the 
Bible contains *‘ cunningly-devised fables,”’ 
though it may be an interesting collection 
of documents for historians or antiquarians, 
its authority as asacred record and as a rule 
of faith is gone. 

Biblical criticism may even point out the 
existence of much which we should not have 
expected in Scripture which yet does not 
interfere with its sacredness or authority. 
Analysis has been very busy of late years, 
many think far too busy. Yet it has its 
place, and synthesis will follow in due 
course. If, ¢.g., we are taught to see two 
or three narratives, where formerly we saw 
only one ; two or three hands at work on a 
single book, more of what we should call 
editorial supervision, of compilation, than 
we should have associated with the sacred 
documents, we need not be startled or dis- 
turbed. When we stand close to a Raphael 
or a Turner with a hand-glass, we perceive 
only rough daubs of paint. We may so 
stand that we can see nothing else, but the 
masterpiece remains for all that. Many of 
the critics’ conclusions on these points are 
the merest dreams of a restless literary im- 
agination, some are wildly speculative, some 


are demonstrably false, not to say self-con- 
tradictory. But if some of them that have 
to do with processes of composition, details 
of authorship, prove to be true, neither the 
authority nor the Inspiration of Scripture is 
necessarily interfered with. 

It will be expected that such a record will 
be preserved free from error. It must imply 
freedom from such error as would interfere 
with the object for which the Revelation was 
given, else it fails to bea Divine Revelation. 
But will it not mean freedom from all error, 
absolute infallibility in every detail? We 
should answer, We must wait to see whether 
it be so, not begin with the absolute certi- 
tude that it is so of necessity, and refuse to 
give credence to it at all, unless it has been 
thus preserved from the slightest mistake. 
For the Bible as a series of records touches 
on a thousand subjects, and it is a large 
question how it may please God to deal with 
human writers as they deal with an immense 
variety of topics besides the one for which 
especially they were commissioned to write. 
Take, for example, 

Physical Science. Is it to be expected 
that the sacred writers should anticipate the 
conclusions of modern times ? Most will 
answer, No; the record would have been 
unintelligible to their contemporaries. 
Arguments have been drawn from Scrip- 
ture against the views of Galileo, of Lyell, 
of Darwin, it being assumed in each case 
that whatever seemed to contradict the lan- 
guage of Scripture must be false. There- 
fore the sun moves round the earth, the 
universe was created in six days, of twenty- 
four hours each, evolution in any shape is 
impossible ! It is surely wiser to understand 
the scope and meaning of Revelation before 
we assume that it was ever intended to teach 
physical science. On the other hand, there 
1s a marvellous agreement between the out- 
line of Genesis i. and modern scientific dis- 
covery, so that a distinguished scientific 
teacher has said one would only need to alter 
a word or two in the Bible account of Crea- 
tion to harmonize it completely with the 
latest conclusions of physical science. 

The discrepancies of Scripture have been 
much exaggerated, both as regards their 
number and importance. Genesis i. and ii. 
are clearly two narratives, not necessarily 
discrepant. In the Synoptic Gospels the 
very variations are evidence of indepen- 
dence ; if the narratives had absolutely coin- 
cided they would have lost much of their 
weight. If the accounts of the blind men 
of Jericho, of Peter and the cock-crowing, 
of the Synoptics and John as to the day of 
Christ’s death, appear to be discrepant and 
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hard to reconcile, we must remember how 
often this happens in contemporary narra- 
tive till the explanation is known; how 
scanty is the record and our knowledge of 
the facts. Still, the perpetual recurrence 
of difficulties of detail in minor matters 
should prevent us from dogmatizing as to 
the impossibility of mistake in any single 
particular. — ; 

On questions of history the authority of 
these books varies according to circum- 
stances. Some are contemporary records, 
some very early and valuable, others later ; 
al! may be shown to be trustworthy. But 
it would be dangerous to set up a theory of 
the impossibility of mistake in detail, so 
that the authority of the Scripture as a 
whole would be gone, if any such were 
pointed out. This has been a fruitful cause 
of scepticism. Especially we should not do 
so without the clearest evidence from Scrip- 
ture itself that the writers claimed this ab- 
solute and unerring knowledge. We need 
not then be disturbed by the evidence of 
elay cylinders, which may very easily be 
wrong in dates, but which may, on the other 
hand, be right. 

This is not, of course, to say that we are 
lightly to assume the existence of error. In 
hundreds of instances the Scripture has been 
proved correct where for long this has been 
doubted or strenuously denied. So far from 
disparaging the accuracy of Scripture in 
trifles, the more careful and minute our 
study, the greater will be our marvel at the 
fidelity of these records in the minor as well 
as the more important matters with which 
they deal. Sixty-six books, by so many 
authors, covering a period of 2000 vears, 
searched through and through by keenest 
eves, and pierced by sharpest weapons of 
eriticism, what books like those of Scripture 
could so have stood the test? The words 
of the Lord are pure words: ‘‘ As silver 
tried in the furnace of earth, purified seven 
times.’’ Yet if in the vessel grains of sand 
or morsels of lead should be found, they do 
not lessen the value of the mass of pure, 
white, shining silver, of precious, refined 
gold. It is a distorted vision that will look 
upon the specks of alloy till it cannot see 
the massive, pure metal; it is a mistaken 
fidelity to suppose that because the sacred 
treasure is pure gold, therefore the earthen 
vessel which contains it is itself of gold 
throughout. The vessel must hold the 
treasure safely and well; ‘*‘ Heaven soon 
sets right all other matters.” 

No attempt has been made here to lay 
down a theory of Inspiration. I have tried 
to show the lines on which to rest a faith in 
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the plenary inspiration of Scripture as a 
trustworthy, adequate, and unerring record 
of God’s revelation of Himself to men, with- 
out our being afraid of the fullest inquiry, 
of any results of sound and valid criticism. 
Especially does it seem at present important 
to keep well before us the great end and aim 
of. all Revelation, ‘*‘ That we might know 
Thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ 
whom Thou hast sent.’” Then questions of 
form, of detail, of vehicle will fall into their 
own subordinate place. We lose nothing by 
keeping before us with a single eye the great 
ends for which the Bible was written—even 
the Old Testament Scriptures, duvvaneva 
ovdicat €ig owrnpiav, ** able to make wise unto 
salvation” through faith in Christ Jesus. 
We may lose much by being too eager about 
the means which we think necessary for 
securing those ends. Jewish Rabbis were 
praised for making ‘‘a hedge round the 
Law.” but that ended in their paying chief 
attention to the hedge, and neglecting the 
spirit of the law it was meant to protect. 
In forming a theory of Inspiration we can- 
not be wrong in putting the first things 
first, and keeping the secondary things sec- 
ond. This will preserve us from many mis- 
takes, and it will keep us from being impa- 
tient of inquigies which are as wholesome as 
they are inevitable, while it enables us to 
await with calm confidence the answers to 
some questions for which we may have to 
wait for some time to come. Thus in spite 
of the little clouds of dust raised by battles 
of critics here and there, the chariot of God 
rolls on its course. ‘* Every Scripture in- 
spired of God is also profitable for teaching, 
for reproof, for correction, for instruction 
which is in righteousness,” and ‘** through 
patience and comfort of the Scriptures’’ we 
shall embrace and ever hold fast the blessed 
hope of eternal life which is in Jesus Christ 
our Lord. 


SOCIAL LIFE AMONG THE ASSYR- 
IANS AND BABYLONIANS. 


BY PROFESSOR SAYCE, LL.D., AUTHOR OF 
‘““PRESH LIGHT FROM THE ANCIENT 
MONUMENTS.”’ 


From The Sunday at Home (London), May, 1891. 
VIII.*—Tne RELIGION OF THE PEOPLE. 


THe religion of Assyria and Babylonia 
was substantially the same. In both coun- 
tries it was derived in the first instance from 


* Previous sections in the December (1890) and April and 
May (1891) numbers. 
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the beliefs of the early Accadian or Sume- 
rian population. Every object and force of 
nature was supposed to possess a ‘* spirit” 
or “‘life,’’ corresponding to the “‘ spirit’ 
or “‘ life” of man. It was because they were 
thus endowed witha spirit of their own that 
the stars journeyed through the sky, that 
the arrows sped through the air, or that 
the fire consumed the victim. Even the 
earth and the heaven were possessed of 
** spirits’ of their own through which they 
were able to act. All nature, in fact, was 
alive, but the life was like that of the in- 
dividual man and manifested itself in the 
same way. ‘l'o the primitive inhabitant of 
Chaldea, life and motion were synonymous 
terms. 

Gradually the spirits became separated in 
thought from the objects or forces to which 
they belonged. The whole world became 
filled with demons, supernatural agencies 
whose power and scope of action were as 
limited as that of the objects of nature out 
of which they had been formed. Like the 
objects of nature too, they were in no sense 
moral agents. The same spirit or demon 
could be at once harmful and beneficent. 
The fire that slays also warms and supports 
mankind. At the same time the demons 
were more usually harmful than beneficent, 
because in an early condition of society man 
has not yet learned to subdue nature to his 
own use and benefit. Evil rather than good 
seems to him to predominate in the world. 

The aid of the sorcerer was invoked to 
ward off the attacks of hostile demons or to 
compel them to become the friends of man. 
It was only the sorcerer, the medicine-man 
as he would be called in America, who was 
imagined to know the magic spells and in- 
cantations by means of which the multi- 
tudinous spirits that surrounded the Acca- 
dian could be driven away. Disease was 
believed to be due to possession by an “‘ evil 
spirit,” and its cure was sought in various 
magical ceremonies and words. 

In course of time, however, certain of the 
spirits, whose action was regarded as more 
uniformly beneficent than the reverse, and 
who represented the larger units of nature, 
came to assume a sort of supremacy over 
the rest. The spirit of the earth or under- 
world, the spirit of the water, the spirit of 
the sky, began to rank above the spirits of 
the individual objects that are to be found 
in the earth, or water, or sky. Certain of 
the spirits of the old Accadian creed thus 
began to pass into gods. 

The change was assisted by the existence 
of totemism in ancient Babylonia. Certain 
animals—or rather the ‘‘ spirits’? of these 


animals—were regarded as peculiarly sacred ; 
their flesh was forbidden to be eaten, and 
tribes and individuals called themselves after 
their names. There were tribes and indi- 
viduals, for instance, of the name of 
** dog,” to whom the dog was specially an 
object of veneration. These sacred animals 
came to be associated with the higher spirits 
who were tending to become gods. 

With the transformation of some of the 
spirits or demons into gods went the trans- 
formation of the sorcerer into a priest. He 
did not, indeed, cease to be a sorcerer ; his 
chief duty was still to attract or repel the 
spirits by charms and incantations which he 
and other members of his class alone knew ; 
but he now added to this duty the further 
duty of performing a fixed ritual and of 
offering prayer and praise to the new gods. 

In this early epoch of history Babylonia 
contained two centres of religion and culture. 
One of these was Nipur, now Niffer, in the 
interior of the country, the other was Eridu, 
now Abu-Shahrein, on the shores of the 
Persian Gulf. Nipur was the seat of the 
worship of Mul-lil ** the lord of the ghost- 
world,” who had originally been the spirit 
of the earth, and it continued to be the 
chief home of Babylonian sorcery. Eridu, 
on the contrary, was influenced by a foreign 
culture which had probably come from 
Egvpt. It was from Eridu that a purer 
and more exalted form of faith emanated 
than that which was practised at Nipur ; its 
god, who had primarily been the spirit of 
the water, gathered about him attributes 
more worthy to be called divine ; and his 
son Merodach became the ‘* culture hero” 
of Chaldea, the god who had introduced, as 
it was believed, the elements of civilization 
among his people, and was continually oc- 
cupied in looking after their good. Baby- 
lon, it would appear, was a colony of Eridu ; 
at all events Merodach of Eridu became the 
patron-deity of Babylon. 

By conquest or peaceful colonization, ora 
mixture of both, the Semitic tribes of 
northern Arabia entered Babylonia and es- 
tablished their dominion there. They 
adopted the civilization of their Accadian 
predecessors, at the same time modifying 
and improving it. But their conception of 
religion was totally different from that of 
the older inhabitants of the land. ‘To the 
Semite the primary object of worship was 
the supreme Baal or ** [ord,’? who mani- 
fested himself in the sun. By the side of 
Baal stood his wife and son, since the divine 
family was likened to the human family. 
In the Semitic household the wife was but 
the shadow and slave of the husband, in 
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contrast to the Accadian household where 
the woman was almost on a footing of equal- 
itv with the man, and the wife of Baal ac- 
cordingly assumed the same subordinate 
position in the divine family that was occu- 
pied by the wife of his worshipper. The 
Semitic goddess was thus essentially differ- 
ent from the Accadian goddess, where she 
had developed out of an earlier “‘ spirit,’’ 
as the Accadian goddess was in all respects 
the equal of the god. 

The meeting of two systems of religious 
belief, so unlike one another, one of which 
was closely bound up with the older culture 
and literature of the country, could not 
have been other than a shock. But in 
course of time a union took place between 
them. A compromise was effected, and 
that official system of religion arose which 
lasted through the whole remaining history 
of Babylonia. It was carried to Assyria by 
the Semitic colonists, who founded there 
the Assyrian kingdom, though in Assyria 
its character was more genuinely Semitic 
than in Babylonia in consequence of the 
purer Semitic blood of the Assyrian people. 

In official Babylonian religion the older 
Accadian gods had been recognized, and 
placed at the head of the hierareny of 
heaven, the multitudinous spirits of the 
ancient cult becoming the three hundred 
spirits of heaven, and the six hundred spirits 
of earth, who formed the ‘‘ hosts” of the 
supreme deities and acted as their ministers. 
Wherever it was possible the older gods as- 
sumed a solar character ; not only Merodach 
of Babylon, but even Mul-lil of Nipur, be- 
came a Baal. The worship of the ‘* older 
Bel,” however, Mul lil of Nipur, faded more 
and more out of sight, and after Babylon 
had become the capital of the country (about 
B.C. 2280) it was practically superseded by 
that of the younger Bel, Merodach of Baby- 
lon. ‘The Bel or Baal addressed in the later 
inscriptions always means Merodach. 

Under Semitic influence the Accadian god- 
desses either became the colorless compan- 
ions of the gods, or else were changed into 
male divinities. One goddess only resisted 
the general tendency; this was Istar, or 
Ashtoreth, originally the spirit of the even- 
ing star. Her worship at Erech was too 
firmly fixed to be uprooted, and she re- 
mained to the last an independent goddess 
who took equal rank with a god. Her cult 
was even carried by the Semites to foreign 
lands along with the Babylonian civilization 
with which she was associated. But in 
Arabia and Moab she was transformed into 
« god; in Canaan she was assimilated to 

the other goddesses in the Semitic pan- 
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theon ; she lost her independent position, 
and added to her name the final ¢/, which 
denotes the feminine gender. It was only 
in Babylonia and Assyria, in the country of 
her origin, that her primitive character re- 
mained unchanged. 

Another result of the Semitic occupation 
of Chaldea was the compilation of sacred 
books. The ancient Accadian magical 
charms and hymns to the gods were trans- 
lated into Semitic Babylonian, and pub- 
lished in two great works. ‘The hymns be- 
came a sacred book, and the Accadian, in 
which they were written, a sacred language. 
Any mistake in the recitation of them came 
to be considered an impiety, which might 
bring down upon it the anger of the gods. 
New hymns were composed, chiefly in honor 
of the Sun-god, but though they were writ- 
ten by Semitic priests, the language of 
them was Accadian. Accadian, in fact, 
now assumed the same place in the religious 
services of the temples that Latin has in the 
Roman Catholic Church, or Coptic in the 
Coptic Church. It was only the rubric of 
the Liturgy which was permitted to be in 
Semitic Babylonian ; the hymns and most 
of the prayers were in the extinct language 
of Sumer and Accad. 

But the mass of the people, at all events 
in the country, could not have been much 
affected by the official system of religion. 
They brought their sacrifices to the tem- 
ples, they attended the services that were 
held in them, they paid their tithes to the 
priests, but they also retained a large part 
of their old beliefs and superstitions. ‘The 
sorcerer still practised his arts among them, 
like the wise woman in the remote parts of 
our own island. The countless spirits of 
the old Accadian creed still existed in the 
popular belief, though they had become 
demons, mostly of a malevolent character. 
In fact, a large part of the life of the Baby- 
lonian was occupied in devising charms and 
amulets, or uttering spells which should 
keep at a distance from him the evil spirits. 
They might enter into him through the 
water he drank, or.the food he ate, if due 
precautions were not taken that the water 
was pure, and the food clean. It was at 
night, and during the hours of darkness 
that the evil spirits were specially danger- 
ous ; nightmare was a demon that sought 
to strangle its victim, and vampires were 
ever on the watch to suck his blood. Among 
the means employed for warding off these 
dreaded visitants were magical threads 
twisted seven times round the limbs, to 

which phylacteries were bound consisting of 
** sentences from a holy book.”’ 
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At the head of the evil spirits of the 
night was Lilat, the wife of Lilu, a name 
which the Semites had borrowed from the 
old Accadian Jil, ‘‘a ghost.”’ In Hebrew, 
Lilat became Lilith, who occupies a promi- 
nent place in Talmudic legend, and is once 
mentioned in the Old Testament (Isaiah 
xxxiv. 14) among the creatures of popular 
Babylonian mythology whom the prophet 
cites in illustration of the approaching deso- 
lation of Chaldea. 

But besides the malevolent spirits which 
peopled the air and the under-world, there 
were also good spirits, who acted as the 
ministers of the gods, who ‘‘ bowed them- 
selves” in the courts of heaven, and formed 
the ‘‘hosts’’ of which Bel, the supreme 
god of Babylon, and Assur, the supreme 
god of Assyria, were entitled the ‘* Lords.” 
Among them were the sedi, or guardian 
spirits, who were symbolized by the huge 
winged bulls at the entrance to an Assyrian 
palace. Here they were supposed to protect 
the house from the assaults of evil. We 
learn, from Deut. xxxii. 17, that the Israel- 
ites also fell away to the worship of these 
sedi or shedim (translated *‘ devils” in the 
Authorized Version) and offered sacrifices 
to them. Along with the sedi were asso- 
ciated the kiruwdi, or ‘* cherubs,’’ who are 
sometimes depicted in the Assyrian sculp- 
tures as standing or kneeling on either side 
of the tree of life. They are winged, with 
the heads of eagles, or more rarely of men. 

IX. 

The heaven of popular Babylonian belief 
was not ‘‘ the land of the silver sky,” to 
which Assyrian poets declared that the souls 
of the great and good would ascend, nor 
even that highest of the heavens, far above 
the firmament, which is referred to in the 
Chaldean account of the Deluge. It was, 
like the Greek Olympos, the summit of a 
mountain, hidden in perpetual cloud, called 
sometimes ‘‘the mountain of the East,” 
sometimes ‘‘ the mountain of the world,” 
and often identified with Mount Rowandiz, 
east of Assyria. ‘This was the mountain to 
which the Babylonian king is described in 
Isaiah xiv. 13 as saying in his heart that he 
would ascend and exalt his ‘‘ throne above 
the stars of God.” It was imagined that 
the apex of the firmament rested, like that 
of an extinguisher, upon the peak of the 
mountain, the stars which hung as lamps 
from the firmament being below it. 

The world of the dead, it was believed, 
lay under the ground. Here the spirits of 
the dead flitted in gloom and darkness, like 
bats, with dust alone for their food. Here, 


too, the shades of the ancient heroes sat on 
their thrones, rising only to welcome the 
spirit of a Babylonian king who should come 
to join them. In the midst of this dark 
land of forgetfulness, which was barred in 
by seven gates, sat the rulers of Hades, on 
a golden throne, beneath which bubbled up 
the waters of life. It was only through the 
aid of Merodach, ‘‘the pitiful god who 
raises the dead to life,” that any could drink 
of the waters and rise once more to the 
world of light. 

It is difficult to say how far these popular 
beliefs were shared in by the educated. In 
later times, at all events, purer and more 
spiritual ideas prevailed among the upper 
classes, and found their expression in litera- 
ture. A school even arose at Erech which 
endeavored to resolve the manifold deities 
of the Pantheon into one supreme God, and 
in Assyria, Asshur tended more and more 
to become ‘‘ God of gods” and ‘* Lord of 
lords.” How nearly, for instance, do the 
words of Nebuchadnezzar approach the lan- 
guage of monotheism in two of the prayers 
which he has beyueathed tous. Here is one : 

**'To Merodach, my lord, I prayed: I 
began to him my petition : the word of my 
heart sought him, and I said : ‘ O prince, 
that art from everlasting, lord of all that 
exists, for the king whom thou lovest, 
whom thou callest by name, as it seems good 
unto thee, thou guidest his name aright, 
thou watchest over him in the path of 
righteousness! I, the prince who obeys 
thee, am the work of thy hands ; thou hast 
created me and hast entrusted to me the 
sovereignty over multitudes of men, accord- 
ing to thy goodness, O lord, which thou 
hast made to pass over them all. Let me 
love thy supreme lordship, let the fear of 
thy divinity exist in my heart, and give 
what seemeth good unto thee, since thou 
maintainest my life.’ ”’ 

Centuries before Nebuchadnezzar, how- 
ever, language almost equally lofty had been 
used of the Moon-god in a hymn which had 
been composed before the age of Abraham 
in the city of his birth, Ur of the Chaldees. 
Here are some of the lines of the hymn : 
Father, long suffering and full of forgiveness, 

whose hand upholds the life of all man- 
kind! ... 
First-born, omnipotent, whose heart is immensity, 

and there is none who may fathom it! .. . 

In heaven, who is supreme? Thou alone, thou 
art supreme ! 

On earth, who is supreme? Thou alone, thou 
art supreme ! 

As for thee, thy will is made known in heaven, 
and the angels bow their faces. 

As for thee, thy will is made known upon earth, 
and the spirits below kiss the ground. 
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The temples of Assyria and Babylonia re- 
sembled that of Jerusalem in general ap- 
pearance, excepting only that a tower was 
attached to them, from the top of which 
astronomical observations could be made. 
Tne temple itself stood within a large court, 
and the public library was established in one 
of its chambers. The court was surrounded 
with the rooms in which the priests lived, 
and in it was a ‘sea’ or large basin of 
water for purificatory purposes, supported, 
like that of Solomon, on the heads of 
bronze bulls. At the extreme end of the 
temple was the ‘‘ Holy of holies,” which 
took its name from the curtain that con- 
cealed it from the eyes of the profane. 
Here, according to Nebuchadnezzar, was 
‘the holy seat, the place of the gods who 
determine destiny, the spot where they as- 
semble together, the shrine of fate, wherein 
on the festival of first-fruits at the begin- 
ning of the year, on the 8th and the 11th 
days, the divine king of heaven and earth, 
the lord of the heavens (Bel Merodach) seats 
himself while the gods of heaven and earth 
listen to him in fear and stand bowing down 
before him.’’ Here, too, was the image of 
the god, and the golden table of offerings in 
front of it. 

The shrine further contained a coffer in 
which two written tables of stone were 
placed. Those found by Mr. Hormuzd 
Rassam, in a chapel near Nineveh, record 
the victories of the king and the account of 
the erection of the building. In front of 
the coffer, or ark, was an altar approached 
by steps. At times, instead of a temple or 
chapel, a ** beth-el,’’ or ‘* house of God,”’ 
was built which originally consisted of a 
stone consecrated by a libation of oil and 
supposed to have thus been turned into a 
habitation of the deity. 

The temples were served by a large body 
of priests. At the head of them was the 
high priest, whose oftice could be held by 
the king, and in Assyria was usually held 
by him. Besides the supreme high priest, 
or pontiff, as we might term him, there 
were also subordinate high priests, remind- 
ing us of the ** high priests’’ of the Jewish 
Sanhedrim. ‘The lower ranks of the hie- 
rarchy consisted of *‘ the anointers,’’ whose 
duty it was to cleanse the vessels of the 
temple, the priests of the goddess Islar, and 
the *‘ elders.” Connected with the temple, 
but separate from the regular priesthood, 
were the ** prophets” and their servants, at 
the head of whom was “ the chief of the 
prophets.” The prophet predicted the fu- 
ture, and was consulted on most matters of 
state. He accompanied an army on the 


march, and as, like the Roman augur, he 
claimed to know the will of heaven, its 
action depended upon his decision. The 
general ventured to engage in battle only 
when the prophet promised him victory. 
When the Assyrian king had suppressed a 
revolt in the Babylonian cities, he tells us 
that ‘‘ by the command of the prophets,’’ 
he ‘‘ purified their shrines and cleansed 
their chief places of prayer. Their angry 
gods and wrathful goddesses he soothed with 
supplications and penitential psalms. He 
restored and established in peace their daily 
sacrifices, which they had discontinued, as 
they had been in former days.”’ 

The offerings to the gods were divided 
into sacrifices of animals, such as oxen, 
sheep, goats, and doves, and offerings of 
meal, dates, oil and wine. The animals 
were slaughtered by a servant who does not 
seem to have belonged to the priestly caste. 
and certain portions of them only, such as 
the caul of the heart, the chine and the legs 
were offered to the gods. One of the Baby- 
lonian temples received asa yearly gift from 
Nabonidos about six bushels of dates. 

In addition to the *‘ daily sacrifice” there 
were constant services in the temples both 
by day and at night. On the great festivals 
of the year there were, moreover, services 
of a special character. Each temple, fur- 
thermore, had its commemoration festival. 
and from time to time extraordinary days 
of thanksgiving or humiliation were or- 
dained. Thus when the Assyrian empire 
was in danger from an invasion of Scythians 
from the north, Esar-haddon prescribed a 
fast with particular prayers and ceremonies 
that should last for *‘ a hundred days and a 
hundred nights.” The ‘‘ new moons” also 
were observed with special solemnity, and, 
like the Israelites, the Babylonians and As- 
syrians kept a sadattu or ‘* sabbath,’’ which 
a Babylonian writer describes as ‘‘ a day of 
rest for the heart.’’ It was observed on the 
ith, 14th, 19th, 21st, and 28th day of each 
month, and on it all kinds of work were 
disallowed. No food was to be cooked, no 
new garments put on, no medicine taken. 
The king was forbidden to ride in his 
chariot, and even the prophet was forbidden 
to prophesy. In the night a ‘* free-will 
offering” was made to the gods. 

The temples and priests were supported 
by the contributions of the people, which 
were partly obligatory and partly voluntary. 
The most important among them were the 
** tithes” paid upon all produce. The tithes 
were contributed by all classes of the popu- 
lation, from the king to the peasant, and 
lists exist which record the amounts sever- 
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ally due from the tenants of an estate. 
The tithes were paid for the most part in 
corn ; thus we find a Babylonian paying 
about eleven bushels of corn to the temple 
of the Sun-god as the ‘* tithe’? required from 
him for the year. The ** tithes” paid to the 
same temple by Nabonidos just after his 
wecession amounted to as much as six 
manehs of gold, or £840. Nabonidos, 
however, had just usurped the throne, and 
he may therefore have wished to gain the 
favor of the priests by an unusually large 
gift. 

Voluntary gifts were common, and were 
often made in pursuance of a vow or in 
gratitude for recovery from — sickness. 
Among such gifts various articles of dress 
were included with which the images of the 
gods were adorned. Both the gods and 
their ministers were distinguished by their 
vestments, and special vestments were re- 
quired to be worn on the various festivals 
of the year. 

It might indeed have been said of the 
Babylonians that in all things they were 
**too superstitious.”” Their lives were 
passed in perpetual fear of the multitu- 
dinous demons by which they believed them- 
selves to be surrounded, or in a constant 
round of religious services. The priest was 
supreme in the state. The king received 
his power from Bel, who was in theory the 
true ruler of the community, and his high- 
est title was that of ‘‘ pontiff.” 

It was different in Assyria. Here the 
military element was dominant, and the 
king, as general of the army, exercised his 
tyranny over priests and laity alike. Not 
but that the Assyrians also were deeply im- 
bued with the religious spirit. Asshur, 
their chief deity, was like the Assyrian 
monarch ‘‘ king of kings” and ‘lord of 
lords.” It was he who guve victory to his 
worshippers, and took vengeance on their 
foes ; in his name they subdued “‘ the un- 
believing,” and compelled them to acknowl- 
edge the supremacy of Asshur. Asshur, in 
fact, was a national god, who brooked no 
rivalry or companionship, not even that of 
a wife. But he was stern and unforgiving, 
unlike Bel Merodach of Babylon, ‘* the 
merciful one who sends help to those that 
trust in him.” 

Both deities reflected the character of the 
populations who adored them. ‘Their at- 
tributes were human, untouched by the 
Light that cometh from above. When we 
compare the noblest gods of Assyria and 
Babylonia with the God revealed to a kin- 
dred people, inferior in numbers and politi- 
cal power, in wealth and culture, we may 


see asina glass the unfathomable gulf which 
divides them. ‘There was much in Baby- 
lonian religion that commands our respect, 
there was much that shows how there were 
men on the banks of the Euphrates who 
were seeking ‘* the Lord, if happily they 
might feel after Him and find Him,’’ but it 
lacked the one thing needful, the revelation 
of Himself that was made alone to the 
chosen people of Israel. 


SPIRITUALISM. 
BY G. H. PEMBER, M.A. 


From 7he British Weekly (Non-conformist), London, April 
9, 1891. 


IV.—THEe FUNDAMENTAL DOCTRINE. 


(Continued from May number.) 


AND this brings us to a second question. 
Is the idea even true ? For if it is not, its 
beauty is merely that of the mirage which 
leads the traveller further and further into 
the waterless desert ; its comfort is no more 
than that of a pleasant dream, which, as it 
vanishes, sheds a deeper gloom upon the cold 
gray dawn of woe. Now upon this point 
the Bible is quite as decided as it is upon 
the first. The rich man in Hades, much 
as he desires it, cannot communicate with 
his brethren upon earth ; moreover, Abra- 
ham tells him that were such communica- 
tion possible, it would be utterly useless. 
When Paul would comfort the mourning 
Thessalonians, he does not, like Keble, 
speak of the departed as still present, though 
invisible, but holds out no hope of further 
intercourse with them until the Lord de- 
scends from heaven. And similarly, in the 
Old Testament, Job likens death to a jour- 
ney from which he will not return ; while 
David says of his dead son, ‘‘I shall go to 
him, but he shall not return unto me.”’ 

If, then, we believe the Bible, the funda- 
mental doctrine of Spiritualism is untrue, 
and the attempt to practise it renders a 
man an abomination to the Lord. 

As to its effect upon the human race, 
probably neither Keble nor ‘* General’ 
Booth ever reflected that in past times this 
same doctrine was the marsh-meteor which 
led men, not merely into that cult of saint 
and martyr which from the first has char- 
acterized a corrupt Christianity, but also 
into the far earlier and almost universal 
worship of the spirits of ancestors and of 
famous heroes, which is still so conspicuous 
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in China, India, and many other parts of 
the world. For Spiritualism is the bud 
which will quickly develop into the full- 
blown flower of Paganism, the gods, demons, 
und heroes of which are all enfolded within 
its calyx. I have just met with a curious 
illustration of the similarity of the two sys- 
tems. <A correspondent of The Queen, who 
has recently visited the grave of Bunyan at 
Bunhill Fields, concludes his description of 
the tomb as follows: *‘ At the foot of the 
tomb had been placed a very incongruous 
tribute to the memory of the author of 
‘The Pilgrim’s Progress.’ A wreath of 
artificial flowers, that resembled nothing in 
nature, lav covered by a glass shade, and, 
partly buried among them, was a card with 
i written dedication, of which the following 
slone was visible: ‘ Anniversary of his 
death, August 3ist, 1890, by A. R. V. and 
i few Spiritualist friends, as a token of 
grateful thanks for his spirit-control and 
guidance.’ ” 

But before we leave this subject it may 
he well to look once more at the verses from 
the Lyra Innocentium quoted above ; for it 
is instructive to notice how Keble, having 
once left the path of revelation for a senti- 
mental fancy, wanders on into other errors. 
Besides the mistaken assumption that com- 
munion with the dead is possible and lawful, 
he either supposes the deceased girl to have 
become an angel immediately after death, or 
draws no distinction between angels and 
spirits. Both of these fallacies obtain among 
Spiritualists, and both of them are directly 
contrary to Scripture. For it is only after 
we have attained to the resurrection from 
the dead, or the first resurrection, that we 
can become equal to the angels (Luke xx. 
35, 36). Spiritualists would, however, get 
over this difficulty by affirming that the 
resurrection takes place at death, and that 
there is no resumption of the body. They 
are thus at variance with the whole teaching 
of the New Testament, and land themselves 
in the error of Hymenzus and Philetus, 
saying that the resurrection is past already. 

Again, in the Scriptures there is a very 
decided distinction between angels and 
spirits (Acts xxiii. 8, 9). For the latter are 
disembodied, while the former are clothed 
with such bodies as the Lord will presently 
give to His people (compare Luke xxiv. 39, 
Phil. iii. 21, and Luke xx. 36). Hence 
angels can accommodate themselves to some 
of the ways of men, such as eating and 
drinking (Gen. xviii. 8), which spirits can- 
not do. On the other hand, spirits or 
demons—for the words are synonyms when 
evil spirits are meant—are eager to seize 


upon human or even bestial bodies, since 
they possess none of their own ; while the 
fallen angels of Satan are never said to ex- 
press such a desire, because they have no 
similar need. 

Lastly, if we follow the New Testament, 
no good spirit, save the One Spirit of God, 
ever returns to men or influences them ; 
but the air is teeming with spirits of evil. 
Evidently, therefore, the spirits of the bless- 
ed dead are altogether withdrawn from the 
world until the coming of Christ, when God 
will bring them back with Him ; indeed, 
unless this were the case, it would be diffi- 
cult to see how they could find the rest and 
undisturbed communion with the Lord dur- 
ing the intermediate state which is prom- 
ised to those who have labored for and 
suffered with Him in the earth-life. Hence 
Keble’s idea of ‘‘ loving spirits” waiting 
**to bless the tomb’’ of the departed is a 
vain and misleading fancy. If spirits be 
there at all, they must be spirits of evil ; 
for these alone are at large within the pre- 
cinets of our world. And as to angels, they 
do indeed convey the spirit of the dead saint 
to its destination (Luke xvi. 22), but have 
no present concern with the body or its 
tomb. ‘This is clearly proved even by the 
two Scriptural exceptions to the runle—the 
contention of Michael for the body of 
Moses, and the presence of angels at the 
tomb of the Lord. Both of these were cases 
of abnormal interference with him that hath 
the power of death. For as regards the lat- 
ter, God had promised that His Holy One 
should not see corruption. And it is proba- 
ble that the body of Moses was also to be 
preserved for the Transfiguration, and for 
the future appearance of himself and Elijah 
as God’s witnesses to Israel, just before 
‘*the great and dreadful day of the Lord” 
(Mal. iv. 5). Then, after their testimony 
has been delivered, both these men of God 
will see corruption (Rev. ix. 7-11): for the 
Lord Jesus must be the Firstborn of the 
dead. 

But—to resume our subject—it may be 
objected, If you deny the possibility of 
communion with the dead, how is such de- 
nial to be reconciled with your assertion 
that the alleged phenomena of Spiritualism 
cannot be disputed ? Very easily; it is 
clear that other spirits must personate those 
of the departed ; and since the Bible in- 
forms us that the air is peopled with the 
spiritual hosts of wickedness—that is, with 
demons, which are able to hold intercourse 
with men and influence them, these are 
doubtless the agents which produce the 
phenomena. The husband who thinks he 
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is listening to the shade of a beloved spouse, 
the parents who hang with delight on 
words supposed to come from some lost 
treasure of their hearts, the conceited fool 
who imagines that he attracts to himself the 
spirit of a departed hero, or philosopher, or 
poet, and retains him as a guard and guide 
—all these, if the veil could be withdrawn, 
would find themselves shuddering with 
ineffable horror at the presence of malignant 
demons of the air. And since Spiritualists 
invoke these aerial beings, whom they fond- 
ly imagine to be deceased relations and 
friends, and ask their counsel and aid, in 
what degree do they differ from the heathen 
of whom Paul says that the things which 
they sacrifice, they sacrifice to demons ? 


PROFESSOR BRIGGS’'S INAUGURAL. 

AN EXAMINATION OF THE BIBLICAL THEOL- 
OGY OF PROFESSOR CHARLES A. Briaas, 
D.D. 


BY REV. W. G. T. SHEDD, D.D. 
From Zhe New York Observer, May 7, 1891. 


THE inaugural discourse of Rev. Professor 
Briggs on his induction to the chair of 
Biblical Theology in Union Seminary, con- 
tains the outlines of a system of theology. 
It lays down positions on most of the theo- 
logical topics. It discusses the authority of 
the Bible, the Church, and the Reason ; the 
authenticity and infallibility of the Bible ; 
miracles and prophecy ; the nature and at- 
tributes of God ; the original righteousness, 
and original sin of man ; redemption in this 
life, and in the next; the doctrine of the 
Messiah ; and the ethics of the Old Testa- 
ment. ‘These heads are all specified in the 
discourse, and with explications are com- 
bined together as constituting the scheme 
that will be tanght in the new professorship. 
Before delivering his discourse, the author 
publicly promised that he would not ‘ teach 
or inculeate anything which should appear 
to him to be subversive of the system of doc- 
trines contained in the Westminster Confes- 
sion of Faith.” In the conclusion of his 
discourse he declares: ‘* I have not depart- 
ed in any respect from the orthodox teach- 
ing of the Christian Church as set forth in 
its official creeds” (p. 62). The author is 
undoubtedly sincere in his belief that the 
system which he has set forth is in harmony 
with the Reformed or Calvinistic theology. 
We believe that he is sincerely in error ; that 
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this system of Biblical theology is utterly 
antagonistic to the Westminster Confession : 
and that if adopted and endorsed by the 
Presbyterian Church, the systematic theol- 
ogy which has hitherto been taught in all 
its theological seminaries must be renounced. 
Two such contradictory systems cannot be 
taught in one and the same Church. We 
proceed to give the proof of our position, 

1. Professor Briggs’s Biblical theology is 
antagonistic to the Westminster Creed, in 
respect to the authority and inspiration of 
the Bible. The Confession teaches that the 
authority of Scripture is supreme over that 
of the Church and the Reason. ** The Su- 
preme Judge by which all controversies of 
religion are to be determined, and in whose 
sentence we are to rest, can be no other but 
the Holy Spirit speaking in the Scripture’ 
(Conf. 1.10). The discourse teaches that 
all three are co-ordinate with each other, 
and attributes divine authority to them all 
alike. The doctrine is formulated in this 
general proposition: ** There are histori 
cally three great fountains of divine author- 
ity, the Bible, the Church, and the Reason” 
(p. 24). The three fountains are then ex- 
amined individually. 

The Church is placed first in the order. 
**'The Church is a seat of divine authority” 
(p. 26). ‘* The majority of Christians, 
from the Apostolic age, have found God 
through the Chureh” (p. 25). ** What shall 
we say of a modern like Newman, who could 
not reach certainty through the Bible or the 
Reason, but who did find divine authority 
in the institutions of the Church ? Shall 
we deny it because it may be beyond our ex- 
perience 2” (p. 25). In these passages of the 
discourse the authority of the Church is de- 
nominated ‘‘ divine,’’ and it is represented 
as doing for Newman, and the class to which 
he belonged, what the other two ‘* fountains 
of divine authority,”’ the Bible and the Rea- 
son, were unable to do ; namely, as enabling 
them to ‘‘ find God,” and ‘* reach certainty” 
concerning him. This places the Church 
upon a co-equal position with the Scriptures, 
as a divinely authoritative teacher in things 
pertaining to God and religion. 

The Reason is then considered as the sec- 
ond of the fountains of divine authority. 
** Another means used by God to make him- 
self known is the forms of the Reason. 
Here, in the Holy of Holies of human 
nature, God presents himself to them that 
seek him” (p. 26). ‘‘ There are a few men 
who are able to rise by reflection into the 
higher consciousness of God. ‘hese few 
are of the mystic type of religion ; the men 
who have been the prophets of mankind. 
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Some of them have been the leaders of 
thought in modern times in Great Britain 
Germany and America. We ought not to 
be surprised that they should depreciate the 
Bible and the Church as merely external 
modes of finding God. It may be that 
these modern thinkers have a divine calling 
to withdraw men from priestcraft, cere- 
monialism, and dead orthodoxy, and concen- 
trate their attention on the essentials of the 
Christian religion”’ (p. 27). The class meant 
are the Rationalists. Professor Briggs men- 
tions Martineau as the representative of those 
who find the fountain of divine authority 
in the Reason, and an excellent representa- 
tive he is. ‘* Martineau,” he says, ‘* could 
not find divine authority in the Church 
or the Bible, but he did find God enthroned 
in his own soul’’ (p. 27). Martineau adopt- 
ed the Unitarian creed, and whatever doc- 
trines he may have found in his individual 
consciousness, he did not find there the car- 
dinal doctrines of revealed religion, namely, 
the Trinity and the incarnation, apostasy 
and redemption. These he rejected and op- 
posed with all the earnestness and eloquence 
of an uncommonly gifted mind. And this 
thinker, Professor Briggs informs us, had 
‘a divine calling,” on the authority of the 
Reason, ‘‘to withdraw men from dead 


orthodoxy, and concentrate their attention 


on the essentials of the Christian religion !’’ 


Respecting the Rationalists generally, 
that intellectual, educated and formidable 
class in all the ages, who have waged war 
upon evangelical religion, the author re- 
marks as follows: ‘* There are those who 
would refuse these Rationalists a place in 
the company of the faithful. But they for- 
get that the essential thing is to find God 
and divine certainty, and if these men have 
found God without the mediation of Church 
und Bible, then Church and Bible are 
means, not ends” (p. 27). ‘‘ There is much 
virtue in ‘if,’ ’’ says Touchstone. But al- 
though Professor Briggs employs it here, as 
he employs ** if” and *‘ it may be’ in very 
many places in his discourse, we are confi- 
dent that he means to have us understand 
that these Rationalists did, and do, *‘ find 
God without either the Church or the 
Bible,” since he asserts it of Martineau 
without an ‘ if (p. 27). ‘I rejoice,” he 
says, ‘‘at the age of rationalism, with its 
wonderful achievements in philosophy. I 
look upon it as preparing men to use their 
reason in the last great age of the world. 
Criticism will go on with its destruction of 
errors, and its verification of truth and fact. 
The increased powers of the human soul will 
enable men to search out those higher mys- 
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teries of Biblical theology that no theologian 
has yet mastered, and those mysteries that 
are wrapt up in the institutions of the 
Church, to all who really know them” (p. 
66). 

These extracts abundantly show that the 
discourse represents the Bible, the Church, 
and the Reason as co-ordinate and co-equal 
authorities for mankind in obtaining a 
knowledge of God. No one of them is 
supreme in reference to the others. All are 
equally necessary. The Bible is better 
adapted to one class of men ; the Church to 
another ; and the Reason to another. Some 
men find the truth which their souls need 
in Protestant Christianity, like Spurgeon ; 
others find it in Romish Christianity, like 
Newman ; and others find it in Rational- 
ism, like Martineau. ‘‘ May we not con- 
clude,” asks the author, ‘‘ that these three 
representative Christians have each in his 
own way found God and rested on divine 
authority ?’’ According to this, the Cal- 
vinistie creed of the Reformation, the Papal 
creed of the Council of Trent, and the Uni- 
tarian creed of Socinus have the same 
** divine authority,’ and human salvation 
may be founded upon each and all of them 
alike. Whoever contends that this is the 
doctrine of the Westminster Standards is 
** past surgery.” 

The Bible comes last, and we must add 
least, in the series of ‘* the three great foun- 
tains of divine authority.” For in respect 
to the authority of Scripture, the discourse 
is much briefer than on either of the two 
preceding sources of authority. There is 
no affirmation, as inthe Westminster Creed, 
of the supremacy of revelation over the 
Church and the Reason ; and no assertion of 
its infallibility. The only statement under 
this head is, that ‘‘ Protestant Christianity 
builds its faith on the divine authority con- 
tained in the Scriptures,” with the addi- 
tional remark that ‘* it too often depreciates 
the Church and the Reason” (p. 28). This 
total silence upon the points of supremacy 
and infaliibility is in agreement with the 
fundamental position of Professor Briggs, 
that the Bible is only one of three co-ordi- 
nate sources of authority. He cannot assert 
the supremacy of any one of them, because 
co-ordination excludes supremacy, and he is 
not ready to attribute infallibility to the 
Church and the Reason. 

But while the positive statements are so 
meagre concerning the nature of the author- 
ity of the Bible, the negative statements are 
large and full. In the form of an attack 
upon Bibliolatry or superstitious reverence 
for the Bible ; upon verbal inspiration ; and 
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upon the anthenticity and inerrancy of 
Scripture, the author presents a theory of 
inspiration contrary to that contained in the 
Westminster Standards, as well as held by 
all evangelical denominations. The dis- 
course is highly polemic upon these points, 
and some of them we must glance at rapidly. 

Whether there is danger in this day of 
free-thinking of too much reverence for the 
Bible, we shall not stop to discuss. Under 
the head of verbal inspiration, the writer 
takes the position that inspiration is con- 
fined to the thought or in his phrase ‘‘ con- 
cept’? in the mind, and has nothing to do 
with its expression in language ; and con- 
sequently that the thought as inspired by 
the ILoly Spirit may be correct, while its ex- 
pression by ‘‘ the holy men of God who 
spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Chost” may be erroneous. How upon this 
theory the Church or any one else can know 
what is the thought or concept in the in- 
spired mind before it is expressed in lan- 
guage, and so be able to say that it is in- 
spired and correct, we are left to our Yan- 
kee privilege of guessing. But in conform- 
ity with this theory of inspired thought and 
uninspired language or expression, Professor 
Briggs asserts that there are ‘* errors in the 
Scriptures which no one has been able to 
explain away”’ (p. 35). Headds that ‘* these 
errors are in the circumstantials, not in the 
essentials of the Bible” (p. 35). What these 
circumstantials are, he does not say. But 
in a time like this, when the historical nar- 
ratives of the Old ‘Testament are declared to 
be mythical, and no more credible than the 
legendary history of Assyria, Egypt, Greece 
and Rome, it would have been a service to 
truth and the Church had he distinctly 
claimed inspiration for the historical parts 
of the Old Testament, and spoken as clear 
and bold a word for Hengstenberg as he has 
for Kuenen (p. 38). 

But the most deadly thrust which Profes- 
sor Briggs gives the doctrine of infallible 
inspiration, is in his denial of the authen- 
ticity and genuineness of the Scriptures. 
He mentions it as an error, that ‘* many 
theologians have insisted that we must prove 
that the Scriptures were written by or under 
the superintendence of prophets and apos- 
tles’’ (p. 32) ; and asserts that ‘‘ the great 
body of the Old Testament was written by 
authors whose names or connection with 
their writings are lost in oblivion” (p. 33). 
This severs the Bible entirely from that 
particular circle of well-known persons who 
were called of God by name, and inspired by 
him to receive and record his supernatural 
communications. The Confession, as well 
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as all the creeds of Christendom, teaches 
that the Scriptures were composed by or 
under the superintendence of the prophets 
of the old dispensation and the apostles of 
the new, and that these persons and these 
only were ** the holy men of God who spake 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.’ 
The discourse denies that the prophets and 
apostles were the authors of the Scripture 
Canon, in saying that it is an error ** to in- 
sist upon the proof of this’’ (p. 33). One 
of the principal endeavors of Christian apolo- 
getics from Eusebius down, has been to 
commit this *‘ error ;’’ namely, to present 
the proof that the books of the Old and 
New ‘Testaments were composed by the col- 
lege of prophets and apostles. And the rea- 
son of this constant aim and office of all the 
learning of evangelical as opposed to ration- 
wlistic criticism is: First, because the books 
themselves claim to be the composition of 
these particular persons to the exclusion of 
all other extraneous persons, known or un- 
known ; and second, because there were no 
other inspired pergons but the prophets and 
apostles. If, as Professor Briggs asserts, 
the Bible cannot be proved to be written by 
the prophets and apostles, it cannot be 
proved to be inspired at all ; because it can- 
not be proved that there were ever any 
human beings whatever, excepting these 
prophets and apostles, that were ** moved 
by the Holy Ghost.” Inspiration is not an 
indiscriminate gift of God, like air and 
water, to anybody and everybody, in any 
age and every age. It is an extraordinary 
and rare gift to only a few persons chosen 
out of the common mass for the purpose of 
divine communications to mankind. The 
origin of an inspired book must therefore be 
brought within this inspired circle, or no- 
where. Professor Briggs must be utterly 
unconscious of what he is doing, when he 
denies the authenticity and genuineness of 
the Scriptures. The maintenance of this 
tenet in apologetics is vital, and has always 
been so considered.* In disconnecting as 
he does the Pentateuch from Moses as its 
responsible and inspired anthor, and con- 
necting it with an unknown editor or editors 
a thousand or more years later than Moses, 


* There is a general consensus in Christian apologetics re- 
specting the authorship of most of the canonical books men- 
tioned in the Confession of Faith (i. 2). Its contention is, that 
they were composed by the persons to whom from the first 
they have been ascribed by both Jewish and Christian tradi- 
tion. Respecting the authorship of afew of these books, there 
is a difference of opinion among Christian apologetes, But 
the authorship in these instances is still kept within the in- 
spired circle of prophets and apostles, and the endeavor is 
always made to give the name of the prophet or apostle. It is 
assumed that if it could be proved that a particular book is 
not written by or under the guidance of a prophet or apostle, 
itis not inspired. The authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
isan example of this. Rationalistic criticism dissents from 
this consensus of Christian apologetics. 
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he has destroyed its inspiration, because an 
unknown man cannot be proved to be a 
‘holy man of God who spake as he was 
moved by the Holy Ghost.” There is no 
testimony or tradition either for him or 
against him. In algebra, the value of the 
unknown z can be determined, but there is 
no assignable value to an unknown inspired 
man. ‘The denial that the Pentateuch is 
what our Lord called it. ‘* the book of 
Moses” (Mark xii. 26; Luke xxiv. 27; 
John vii. 19, 22, 23), has the same effect 
upon its inspiration which the denial that 
the four Gospels were composed by the four 
Evangelists has upon the inspiration of the 
only source the world has for the life of its 
Divine Redeemer. There were no infallibly 
inspired persons upon earth between A.D. 33 
and A.p. 100, excepting the company of the 
Twelve Apostles * chosen by our Lord to be 
the founders of his Church, and, if we may 
venture so to say, his literary executors to 
write his life for the Church in all time ; 
and if the four Gospels were not composed 
by them, or those who were under their 
superintendence, they are neither inspired 
nor infallible. No other persons but these 
were either authorized or qualified to pre- 
pare the memoirs of his marvellous origin 
and generation, and of his merciful and sor- 
rowful life on earth (Luke xxiv. 49; John 
xiv. 26; xv. 26, 27). The inspiration of 
the Bible stands or falls with its authen- 
ticity and genuineness. If its authorship is 
forged and spurious ; if it is falsely attribut- 
ed to the prophets and apostles, and is not 
their work, it was not written by *‘ holy 
men of (rod who spake as they were moved 
by the Holy Ghost.’’ 

The Union chair of Biblical Theology 
bears the eminent name of Edward Robin- 
son, and Professor Briggs asserts that his 
Bibliology agrees with that of the pupil of 
Moses Stuart. Not a scintilla of proof can 
be adduced that either of these two Semitic 
scholars denied the Mosaic origin of the 
Pentateuch, or adopted the fragmentary 
theory of Astrucand Semler, that the Scrip- 
tures are the compositions of unknown edi- 
tors and compilers, and not of the prophets 
and apostles. The work of Stuart on the 
Canon is in the line of the historical apolo- 


* The phrase ‘*‘ Twelve Apostles” is sometimes used tech- 
nically in the New Testament to denote the apostolical circle. 
St. Paul claims to be one of the ** Twelve Aposties,”’ and asserts 
that as such he received revelations from God (Gal. i. 1, 11-20; 
1 Cor. xv.3; 2Cor. xii. 1-7). In this case, ** the Twelve’’ were 
thirteen. In 1 Cor, xv.5, St. Paul denominates eleven of the 
Apostles ‘* the Twelve,” because he is speaking of the particu- 
Jar class of inspired agents of the Redeemer. (Compare Matt. 
XXVili. 16; Mark xvi. 14). A committee of *‘ the Twelve” would 
therefore be ** the Twelve.’ The four Gospels were composed 
by the ** Twelve Apostles,” if they were composed by or under 
the superintendence of four of their number appointed to act 
for the body or college. 
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getics. Robinson’s ‘‘ Harmony of the Gos- 
pels,”’ while founded upon the classical work 
of Newcome, by reason of the independent 
investigations of one of the most thorough, 
judicious and exact of Biblical scholars, is 
second to none in demonstrating the sub- 
stantial agreement of the four Gospels, and 
supporting the historical view that they are 
the product of the authors .to whom, for 
nearly two millenniums, they have been 
ascribed. The recent neglect of the subject 
of the Gospel Harmony, and still more the 
assertion of the ‘* higher criticism’’ that it 
is impossible to harmonize the Gospels be- 
cause of their errors and self-contradictions, 
find no support in the life and labors of Ed- 
ward Robinson. 

2. Miracles and Prophecy follow next in 
this scheme of a Biblical Theology. 

Respecting miracles, the author asserts 
that ** the theories of miracles that have 
been taught in the Christian Church are 
human inventions, for which the Scriptures 
and the Church have no responsibility 
whatever” (p. 36). Here, as usual, he dis- 
parages the interpretation of Scripture by 
the theologians, as it is presented in their 
treatises and systems. After remarking that 
‘**the Biblical writers do not lay so much 
stress upon miracles as modern apologists,” 
and that “‘the divine features of Biblical 
miracles have been obscured by the apolo- 
gists who have unduly emphasized their 
material forms,’’ he declares that ‘‘ the 
miracles of the Bible were the work of God, 
either by direct divine energy, or mediately, 
through holy men energized to perform 
them.’” This last is the orthodoxy of the 
apologists and dogmaticians. But the ortho- 
doxy 1s immediately eviscerated by the suc- 
‘ceeding statement, that ‘* if it were possible 
to resolve all the miracles of the Old Testa- 
ment into extraordinary acts of Divine 
Providence using the forces and forms of 
nature in accordance with the laws of 
nature ; and if we could explain all the 
miracles of Jesus, his unique authority over 
man and over nature, from his use of mind- 
cure, or hypnotism, or any other occult 
power—still, I claim that nothing essential 
would be lost from the miracles of the 
Bible” (p. 37). This explains miracles as 
Paulus and the earlier Rationalists did, by 
the operation of the forces and laws of 
nature, employed by God in his providence, 
common or uncommon, instead of by the 
operation of the divine will, in a special in- 
stance, in suspending the forces and laws of 
nature, and producing the effect without 
them, or against them. Under cover of ob- 
jecting to Hume’s improper definition of a 
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miracle as the ‘‘ violation,” instead of ‘* sus- 
pension,”’ of the laws of nature, Professor 
Briggs combats the real supernaturalism of 
the miracle as the power of temporarily sus- 
pending the operation of natural laws ; and 
it is not strange, consequently, that he as- 
serts that nothing essential to the miracles 
of our Lord would be lost if they were 
proved to be only the effects of hypnotism, 
mind-cure, and like occult forces of nature. 
This would make them to be the effect of 
the forces and laws of nature, known or oc- 
cult, instead of the divine volition, in a par- 
ticular instance, acting above these forces 
und laws, and entirely independent of them. 
That this is not the doctrine of miracles 
that was held by the Westminster divines, 
it is needless to add. 

Upon the subject of predictive prophecy, 
the discourse is in direct collision with the 
Presbyterian creed. The latter teaches that 
all the predictions in Scripture, without ex- 
ception, have been or will be literally ful- 
filled ; even down to such minute particu- 
lars as the Messiah’s betrayal by his own 
friend, and for thirty pieces of silver; as 
that he should ery out from thirst, that not 
a bone of him should be broken, and that 
he should be entombed in a rich man’s 
sepulchre. Professor Briggs mentions as a 
barrier to the true understanding of the 
Bible ‘* the interpretation put upon predic- 
tive prophecy, making it a sort of history 
before the time, and looking anxiously for 
the fulfilment of the details of Biblical pre- 
diction” (p. 38). He quotes with his own 
endorsement the authority of the sceptical 
Kuenen, who, he says, ‘‘ has shown that if 
we insist upon the fulfilment of the details 
of the predictive prophecy of the Old Testa- 
ment, many of these predictions have been 
reversed by history’ (p. 38). He then adds 
upon his own authority the startling declara- 
tion, that ‘‘ the great body of the Messianic 
prediction has not only never been fulfilled, 
but cannot now be fulfilled, for the reason 
that its own time [for fulfilment] has passed 
forever” (p. 38). In support of this view 
of predictive prophecy, he cites as an in- 
stance of a divine prediction and a divine 
decree that were not fulfilled, the case of 
Jonah. ‘‘See Jonah,” he says, ‘‘ going to 
Nineveh with a prediction that in forty days 
Nineveh will be destroyed, and then going 
to a safe place outside of the city, waiting 
with impatience for the grand sight, the de- 
struction of the metropolis of the world. 
But Nineveh repents, and God recalls his 
decree, and the city is spared. The prophet 
is so distressed and humiliated at the failure 
of his prediction, that he longs for death. 


Doubtless God has not fulfilled his predie- 
tion. He has recalled it” (p. 38). If this 
is an example of the exegesis which the new 
Biblical theology is to provide, we doubt if 
the Church will regard it as superior to the 
old and common interpretation. The com- 
mission of Jonah was an instance of a divine 
menace, but not of a divine prediction nor 
of a divine decree. God said to Jonah: 
“Arise, go to Nineveh that great city, 
and cry against it; for their wickedness 
is come up before me’’ (Jonah i. 2). He 
commanded him to preach to the Nine- 
vites the doctrine of repentance for sin, ac- 
companied with the threat of perdition if 
they did not repent, which carried with it 
the promise of salvation if they did. Our 
Lord understood the commission of Jonah 
to be only that of a preacher of repentance 
(Matt. xii. 41). Professor Briggs has fallen 
into Jonah’s own mistake, of supposing that 
he was commissioned to announce a predic- 
tion of God that Nineveh would be de- 
stroved, and a decree of God to this effect, 
instead of to make them an offer of mercy 
and urge them to turn from their sins. 
That a person sent by God to do a certain 
work may sometimes be blinded by self-con- 
fidence, and leaning to his own understand- 
ing, and so misconceive the meaning of the 
message, is possible. The instance of the 
** man of God’’ deseribed in 1 Kings xiii. is 
in point. Certainly the view of the author, 
that a divine prediction may fail of fulfil- 
ment, and a divine decree may be recalled 
and not executed, contradicts the Calvin. 
istic creed upon these subjects. 

3. The doctrine of God follows in this 
series of divisions in Biblical theology. 
There is little advanced under this head. 
The principal remark is that both ‘*‘ philo- 
sophical theism” and ‘‘ systematic theology” 
have failed to enunciate the nature of God, 
as it is presented in the Bible ; that ‘a new 
doctrine of God is one of the greatest needs 
of our time ;’’ and that the method adopted 
in Biblical theology will furnish it. ‘‘ The 
attributes of God as set forth in the evolu- 
tions of Biblical theology have none of those 
faults that appear more or less in the best 
systems of theology” (pp. 46, 47). The ex- 
travagance of these statements is apparent, 
when it is remembered how small is the cir- 
cle of those critics who are to construct the 
Biblical theology that is to correct all the 
errors, and supply all the deficiencies of all 
the philosophers and theologians of the past. 

4. What is said upon the doctrine of man 
is within a short compass. But it means 
much, and has a long reach. It rejects the 
Augustinian anthropology, and adopts the 
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semi-Pelagian, The Standards declare that 
“God made man after his own image, 
endued with knowledge, righteousness, 
and true holiness” (Conf. iv. 2; L. C. vii.) 
The discourse declares that ‘‘ the Bible pre- 
sents man in the midst of an original inno- 
cency,”’ and that ‘* Jew and Christian alike 
exaggerate the original innocency.”’ ‘* Prot- 
estant theologians,’’ it continues, ‘* have 
exaggerated the original righteousness in 
order to magnify the guilt of our first par- 
ents. The original man was innocent and 
sinless, but not possessed of that righteous 
una moral excellence that comes only by 
discipline and heavenly training. The 
temptation was a means of grace” (p. 50). 
Professor Briggs here denies the Confes- 
sional doctrine of concreated and positive 
holiness in unfallen Adam ; one of the few 
tenets which every tyro in theology knows 
constitute the line of demarcation between 
the Augustinian and semi-Pelagian anthro- 
pologies. 

This view of original righteousness has for 
its logical consequence that view of original 
sin which denies it to be culpable and de- 
serving of eternal death. Dogmatic history 
shows that those who have held original 
righteousness to be positive holiness, have 
uniformly held original sin to be positive 
wickedness and ‘‘enmity against God” 
(Rom. viii. 7); or in the words of the con- 
fession (vi. 6), that ‘* it is a transgression of 
the righteous law of God, and contrary 
thereto, and in.its own nature doth bring 
guilt upon the sinner, whereby he is bound 
over to the wrath of God, and curse of the 
law, and so made subject to death, with all 
miseries spiritual, temporal, and eternal.” 
Those, on the contrary, who have resolved 
original righteousness into negative inno- 
cence without holiness of heart, or a holy 
inclination, have resolved original sin into 
an inherited, sensuous corruption that is not 
culpable or damnable. The author in his 
discourse does not present a corresponding 
view of original sin, but whoever teaches ¢ 
class in a theological seminary that original 
righteousness was not positive holiness but 
only negative innocency, whether he draws 
the logical inference or not respecting the 
nature of original sin, his students will draw 
it for him. Some light perhaps is thrown 
upon the author’s opinion concerning the 
culpability of original sin, by the following 
remark in another place : ‘‘ It isa hard doc- 
trine to teach that all mankind are doomed 
to everlasting damnation for the original sin 
in which we share with our first parents, no 
matter what the theory of that participation 
may be” (** Whither,’’ p. 109). 

3 


- 


5. The next subject in the order is that 
of Redemption, and in the discussion of 
this great theme the discourse presents what 
seems to us one of the most revolutionary 
and dangerous of all the errors contained in 
it; namely, that the redemption of sinners 
is not confined to this life, but goes on in 
the intermediate state between death and 
the final judgment. It is prepared for, by 
the remark that ‘‘ man was ove in origin, 
and cannot be any other than one in the 
plan of God. The processes of redemption 
ever keep the race in mind.” [The italics 
are the author’s.] ‘‘ The Bible tells us of a 
race origin, a race sin, a race Redeemer, 
and a race redemption” (p. 50). ‘* Re- 
demption comprehends the whole nature of 
man, and the entire race” (p. 51). This 
does not mean the bald doctrine of universal 
salvation ; for Professor Briggs teaches that 
some of mankind will be ‘*‘ beyond the reach 
of redemption by their own act of rejecting 
it, and by descending into such depths of 
demoniaca! depravity in the middle state, 
that they will vanish from the sight of the 
redeemed as altogether and irredeemably 
evil, and never more disturb the harmonies 
of the saints’ (p. 56). But it means, as we 
shall show, the doctrine of restoration, in 
distinction from that of universal salvation 
pure and simple. 

In denominating redemption a “‘ race re- 
demption,” the author employs phraseology 
contrary to that of the Westminster Stand- 
ards. ‘They teach a race fall and a race sin, 
but not a race recovery and a race redemp- 
tion. They declare that *‘ all men descend- 
ing from Adam by ordinary generation 
sinned in him, and fell with him in the first 
transgression” (L. C. xxii.) ; but that *‘ only 
those whom God hath predestinated unto 
life, he is pleased effectually to call out of 
the state of sin and death in which they are 
by nature’ (Conf. x. 1). Apostasy is uni- 
versal, but redemption is individual. We 
would not make the author an offender for 
a word, and if his assertion that election is 
only ‘‘ the election of love” without the pre- 
terition of justice (p. 55), together with his 
extension of redemption into the middle 
state, did not forbid it, the phrase “‘ race 
redemption” might in a very loose and im- 
proper sense be explained to signify only 
the infinite sufficiency of Christ’s satisfac- 
tion for ‘‘ the sins of the whole world” (1 
John ii. 21). But this is not the meaning 
intended. By ‘‘race redemption’ the 
author means the recovery from sin and 
death of a large number of the human fam- 
ily who are not recovered in this life, but in 
the state between death and the resurrec- 
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tion. The following extracts from his dis- 
course and his volume entitled ‘* Whither,” 
to which he refers his readers for his theo- 
logical views, clearly prove this. ‘‘ Another 
fault of Protestant theology,” he says, ‘‘ is 
its limitation of the process of redemption 
to this world, and its neglect of those vast 
periods of time which have elapsed for most 
men in the middle state” (p. 54). ‘* We 
look with hope and joy for the continuation 
of the processes of grace, and the wonders 
of redemption in the company of the 
blessed” (p. 54). The principal ** processes 
of grace” are regeneration and sanctifica- 
tion : and these are said to go on in the 
company of the blessed. ‘* The question,” 
says the author, ‘* we have to determine as 
Calvinists, is, whether the divine grace is 
limited in its operation to this world of 
ours ; whether the divine act of regeneration 
may take place in the middle state or not ; 
whether any part of the order of salvation is 
carried on there or not, and if any part, 
what part. We have already seen that the 
divine grace is not confined to this world, 
that sanctification by the divine grace must 
continue in the middle state. But we see 
no reason why the divine grace may not re- 
generate all the elect before they leave the 
world” (*‘ Whither,” p. 221). The purpose 
of this last remark is not obvious. It is not 
an assertion that all the elect ave regenerat- 
ed before they leave the world, but only that 
it is a possibility, and is of the same dubious 
nature with the remark that ‘tit may be 
that there is no hope of regeneration after 
death”? (‘‘ Whither,” p. 219). But what- 
ever be the author’s object in throwing in 
these remarks respecting the possibility of 
the regeneration of all the elect in this life, 
he explicitly declares that it is an unsettled 
question, which Calvinists still have to de- 
termine, ‘‘ whether the divine act of re- 
generation may take place in the middle 
state or not,” and then he settles it for them 
in the affirmative, in his assertion that it is 
‘*a fault in Protestant theology to limit re- 
demption to this world.” In support of his 
own view, he quotes the following from 
Dorner, an able advocate of redemption in 
the intermediate state : ‘‘ In regard to those 
who die unbelieving, to them also their im- 
purity, their discord, and alienation from 
God is unveiled. If, instead of repenting 
and being converted, they prefer to continue 
in evil, then the form of their sin becomes 
demoniacal, and thus ripens for judgment” 
(‘‘ Whither,” p. 211). To this statement 
the remark is added, that these are ‘‘ excel- 
lent remarks which some may stumble at.”’ 
These declarations in the discourse and in 
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** Whither,’’ though some of them are 
couched in a cautious and querying form, 
and remind the reader of Lady Macbeth’s 
‘letting I dare not wait upon I would, like 
the poor cat i’ the adage,” are adapted to 
teach, and will be understood to teach, that 
insidious and growing form of universalism 
which goes under the name of restoration- 
ism, namely, that this life is not the only 
** accepted time and day of salvation,’’ but 
that Christ’s work of redeeming sinners, by 
regenerating and sanctifying grace, will be 
extended into the period between death and 
the resurrection, and that vast numbers of 
mankind will pass from sin to holiness be- 
tween death and the final judgment. 

That this part of Professor Briggs’s Bibli- 
val theology is contradictory to the escha- 
tology of the Westminster Standards, it is 
needless to say. The Confession, like all 
the Reformed creeds, knows nothing at all 
of any middle state, in the sense in which 
Restorationists employ the phrase. Its 
declaration is that *‘ at death the souls of 
the righteous are received into the highest 
heavens, where they behold the face of God 
in light and glory; and the souls of the 
wicked are cast into hell, where they remain 
in torments and utter darkness, reserved to 
the judgment of the last day. Besides these 
two places for souls separated from their 
bodies, the Scripture acknowledgeth none” 
(Conf. xxxii. 1). 

After affirming the extension of the*‘ proc- 
esses of redemption” into the middle state, 
the author proceeds to give further support 
to this position by denying that sanctifica- 
tion from sin is completed in the believer at 
death, and affirming that it goes on within 
his soul between death and the last judg- 
ment. The logical connection between 
sanctification of saints in the intermediate 
state and sanctification of sinners there, is 
evident. For if the Holy Spirit by sanctify- 
ing grace cleanses away indwelling sin in 
believers after death, it is highly probable 
that he will also eradicate original sin in 
unbelievers after death. Regeneration and 
sanctification are the two principal ‘* proe- 
esses of redemption,” and it is natural to 
infer that if one of them occurs in the future 
world the other will also ; and that if one is 
limited to this life the other is also. The 
motive, therefore, for the denial that sanc- 
tification from sin is completed in the be- 
liever at death is apparent. 

The author makes his denial in the follow- 
ing terms: ‘‘ There is no authority in the 
Scriptures, or in the creeds of Christendom, 
for the doctrine of immediate sanctification 
at death. Progressive sanctification after 
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death is the doctrine of the Bible and the 
Chureh. The bugbear of a judgment im- 
mediately after death and the illusion of a 
magical transformation in the dying hour 
should be banished from the world” (p. 54). 
The astonishing assertion that there is no 
authority for the doctrine of complete sanc- 
tification at death in the creeds of Christen- 
dom is contradicted by the following declara- 
tion of the Confession, which agrees with 
the evangelical creeds generally: ‘* The 
souls of [all] men after death immediately 
return to God who gave them. ‘The souls 
of the righteous, being then made perfect in 
holiness, are received into the highest 
heavens, where they behold the face of God 
in light and glory” (Conf. xxxii. 1; L. C. 
Ixxxvi.). Respecting what the author denomi- 
nates ‘* the bugbear of a judgment immedi- 
ately after death,” Scripture teaches that 
Judas at death ** went to his own place” and 
knew that he did ; and that Dives at death 
was *‘ in torment’’ because of sin not repent- 
ed of in this life. In both of these instances, 
the consciousness of the individual at death 
was a private judgment to condemnation 
that will be reaffirmed in the public judg- 
ment of the great day. This latter is de- 
nominated the “‘ last,’ the ‘‘ final” judg- 
ment, in distinction from the first or private 
judgment. 

The doctrine of progressive sanctification 
from sin after death is not the same as that 
of the development and expansion of the 
soul after death, as some defenders of Pro- 
fessor Briggs have endeavored to prove. 
Sanctification from sin implies the existence 
of sin in the soul, and a struggle with it as 
in the Christian race and fight ; but mental 
growth and development does not. Every 
immortal spirit is endlessly passing from one 
grade of intellectual power to another. The 
infant soul becomes a child’s soul, a youth’s 
soul, a man’s soul. But this is not sanctifi- 
cation from sin. The expansion of the mind 
of the angel Gabriel in the immense ages of 
the past, has raised him high among *‘ the 
principalities and powers” of heaven (Col. 
1. 10). But such mental development as 
this, is not sanctification from sin. The 
author himself precludes this explanation 
proffered by his friendly advocates, by flat- 
ly denying ‘*‘immediate sanctification at 
death,” and calling it ‘‘ the illusion of a 
magical transformation in the dying hour” 
(p. 54). He does his best to make the 
Standards teach that some remaining sin is 
cleansed from the souls of believers in the 
middle state. The explicit statement of the 
Larger Catechism (Ixxxvi.), that ‘‘ the mem- 
bers of the invisible church immediately after 
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death are then made perfect in holiness, and 
received into the highest heavens,” he en- 
deavors to evade by making a distinction 
between ‘‘ the state immediately after death” 
and ‘‘ the moment of time immediately after 
death.” ‘‘ What is affirmed,’’ he says, ‘‘ in 
these statements, is affirmed of the state im- 
mediately after death [that is, the middle 
state], and not of the moment of time im- 
mediately after death. The Confession does 
not affirm that all these blessings [namely, 
‘* perfect holiness and communion in glory 
with Christ’’] are enjoyed by the righteous 
immediately when they die, but in the state 
immediately after death, and not in the mo- 
ment of time immediately after death. The 
Confession does not affirm that all these 
blessings are enjoyed by the righteous im- 
mediately when they die, but in the state 
immediately after death. These statements 
apply to the whole period of the middle 
state, and not to the moment of time that 
begins it” (‘‘ Whither,”’ pp. 207, 208). The 
object of this four times repeated and em- 
phasized distinction between a ‘‘ state’”’ and 
a ‘‘moment of time’’ is plain enough. It 
is made in order to prove that all sin is not 
instantaneously cleansed from the believer 
in the article and moment of death, but is 
gradually eradicated in the ages of the mid- 
dle state. The weary and wearing struggle 
with indwelling sin is not ended at death. 
Those who *‘ die in the Lord” do not in- 
stantaneously, and ‘‘ henceforth,” ‘* rest 
from their labors’’ in wrestling with remain- 
ing corruption. The race, and the fight, 
and the groaning because of ‘‘ the lusting 
of the flesh against the spirit, and of the 
spirit against the flesh” (Gal. v. 17), go on 
between death and the resurrection, and 
thus progressive sanctification from sin con- 
tinues down to the day of judgment, when 
complete sanctification results. It is need- 
less to say that the distinction which the 
author here invents for the purpose of mak- 
ing the Catechism support the doctrine of a 
middle state and of sanctification from sin 
there, is wholly without foundation. The 
words of the Larger Catechism are: ‘* /m- 
mediately after death, their souls are made 
perfect in holiness.” And those of the 
Shorter Catechism are: ‘* The souls of be- 
lievers are at their death made perfect in 
holiness” (Q. 37).* 
This eschatology is in direct contradiction 
to that adopted and taught from the begin- 





* How the author can assert a future redemption, and deny 
a ‘second probation,’ as he does on p. 54, is for him to ex- 
plain. Perhaps some light is thrown on the contradiction by 
the fact that he denies that fallen men are on probation here 
on earth—adopting, as he does, the elder Calvinistic significa- 
tion of the term. If there is no first ‘* probation’ there is no 
“second probation.”’ See ‘‘ Whither,” p. 217, seq. 
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ning in the Presbyterian Church. It is the 
restorationism of the school of Origen in 
the ancient Church, which was revived by 
Schleiermacher, the German Origen, and 
has found a development in the systems of 
theologians like Nitzsch, Rothe, Miiller, 
Martensen, and Dorner. These men were 
not Rationalists. They held the cardinal 
truths of the Trinity and incarnation, of 
apostasy and redemption ; with more or less 
modification, however, of the creed state- 
ments. Their services in developing these 
doctrines in certain directions are of great 
value. Miiller’s ** Treatise on Sin” and 
Dorner’s ** History of the Person of Christ” 
are examples. But the entire school is out 
of all sympathy with the Reformed or Cal- 
vinistic system, so far as concerns the limita- 
tion of redemption to this life. It has also 
a profound antipathy to the Reformed 
creeds, so far as concerns the doctrine of 
election and preterition ; and the reason is, 
that election and preterition confine the sal- 
vation of man to this existence. The Cal- 
vinistic Churches of the Continent and 
Great Britain have felt the influence of this 
antagonism, in the extensive spread of theo- 
logical opinions that are incompatible with 
ereeds like the Heidelberg Catechism, the 
Thirty-nine Articles and the Westminster 
Confession. The Calvinistie Churches of 
America are beginning to experience the 
same influence. The Biblical theology of 
this discourse will contribute to the preva- 
lence of these anti-Calvinistic views. Most 
certainly it will not counteract them ; and 
when two opposing theological creeds are in 
the arena, the word of our Lord is truer 
than ever: ‘* He that is not for us is against 
us.” 

It has beena painful duty to examine this 
system of theology. With its author we 
have been associated for more than a decade 
of years in conducting theological instruc- 
tion. For his intellectual and moral traits 
we have nothing but respect ; for his versa- 
tility and energy nothing but admiration. 
But the judgment to which we have come is 
wholly dispassionate. It has nothing per- 
sonal init. It is a purely intellectual judg- 
ment; as much so as any mathematical 
judgment. We are as certain that the 
author of this Biblical theology is in error, 
and is teaching error, as we are of anything. 
This theology and that of the Standards are 
as contradictory as the Ptolemaic and Coper- 
nican astronomies. There is no middle posi- 
tion possible respecting such views. They 
must either be approved and adopted by the 
Presbyterian Church ; or they must be con- 
demned and rejected. 


THE SWING OF THE ORTHODOX 
PENDULUM. 


BY REV. PROFESSOR HERRICK JOHNSON, 
From The Interior (Presbyterian), Chicago, April 16, 1891, 


EXTREMES are easy. And in the presence 
of supposed or real peril to that which is 
held sacred, men do not like to ** ponder the 
path of their feet’—and make sure each 
footplanting. Manifestly our beloved church 
is just now voicing a protest with unwonted 
emphasis. ‘The swing of the orthodox pen- 
dulum away from the Higher Criticism is 
unmistakable. Is it not possible that the 
momentum may carry us too far? The 
sound of remonstrance against Professor 
Briggs’s Inaugural Address has been likened 
to an ‘‘ anvil chorus.” May not the roar of 
these trip-hammers deafen us to the calmer 
voice of considerate judgment ? 

We need not go far to find some occasion 
for this wide and vehement protest. ** The 
authority of Holy Scripture” which is the 
theme of the Inaugural Address is a matter 
of such vital moment to Protestant christen- 
dom that he who touches it to impair it in 
any wise, touches the apple of the church’s 
eye. And the points embraced in the dis- 
cussion, the Inspiration of the Scriptures, 
their Authenticity and Inerrancy, Miracles, 
Prophecies, Election, Extent of Redemp- 
tion, stand in such relation to the evangeli- 
cal faith, that even the least seeming de- 
parture from the generally accepted view is 
likely to be regarded with wide solicitude. 

Moreover the tone of Dr. Briggs’s discus- 
sion is needlessly rasping. ‘The dogmatism 
that he so vigorously denounces nowhere 
shines more conspicuously than inehis own 
paper. He has his repeated and impatient 
flings at those whom he terms the ** tradi- 
tional” theologians. That he is exasperat- 
ingly self-assertive goes without saying. If 
he is getting a fire of harsh and hostile criti- 
cism, it cannot be denied that he has fur- 
nished provoking occasion. 

Then again, the cry of alarm is conta- 
gious. Confidence is a slow growth. Sus- 
picion spreads rapidly. And notwithstand- 
ing eighteen centuries of Christian history, 
and the boasted immovability of our faith, 
fear for the foundations is a very easy thing 
to kindle ; and the favoring breath of a few 
adroit heresy hunters may make it rage like 
a prairie fire. 

Add to all this the sometimes incomplete, 
unguarded and extreme way in which Dr. 
Briggs discusses and dismisses a point, ex- 
posing himself thereby to misapprehension, 
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and we are furnished manifest occasion for 
criticism of the recent Inaugural Address, 
and we discover in part the secret of the 
prevalent attack upon it. 

But we are frank to say the criticism has 
taken on a character that amazes us, and it 
has gone to an extreme of denunciation that 
is a reproach to our good name. Every ob- 
servant mind must have been struck with 
the strange absence of extended quotation 
from the address in support of the sweeping 
charges made against it. With here and 
there a notable exception, there has not been 
the least effort to site passages in proof. 
Judgment has been sought upon the case 
without a hearing. Epithets have been 
hurled as if they were arguments. Opinions 
have been attributed to Dr. Briggs that he 
repudiates. 

Here are some of the things publicly said 
of him in the religious press. He is charged 
with **‘ monkeying for a fleeting notoriety;” 
yet every scholar in christendom knows him, 
he has long worn a degree “from the Uni- 
versity of Edinboro, a special chair has 
been created for him in one of our leading 
theological schools, and in one or two de- 
partments of knowledge he has scarcely a 
peer, and no superior. He is charged with 
**ribaldry in high place.” Webster defines 
ribaldry as ‘* the talk of a ribald,” anda 
ribald, as ‘‘a low, vulgar, brutal, foul- 
mouthed wretch.” Dr. Virgin, a Congre- 
gationalist, is responsible for this beautiful 
characterization. But alas, this and more 
is quoted approvingly by two or three of our 
own religious journals. Dr. Briggs’s dis- 
cussions are termed ** assaults of the devil, 
wearing the form of an angel of light.” And 
the same writer talks of ‘‘ throwing him 
overboard,’’ and flippantly adds, ** Let Un- 
ion go with him.” And the editorial com- 
ment on this and the like correspondence is 
** This expresses, we doubt not, the predom- 
inant feeling of the church toward Professor 
Briggs !’ Another of our religious journals 
charges him with ** deliberately and indus- 
triously sowing the seeds of doubt and scep- 
ticism respecting the Word of God,” and 
another calls him ‘‘ a disguised rationalist.’’ 
And a widely known minister of our church 
declares that Dr. Briggs is ‘* systematically 
breaking down the landmarks.” 

Now what are the readers of these jour- 
nals to infer from all this? In what kind 
of mood are they to go to Presbytery or the 
Assembly, to pass judgment on his views ? 
How are they to believe that this ally of 
‘*the devil,” this ‘‘ disguised rationalist,” 
this ‘‘ deliberate breeder of scepticism re- 
specting the Word of God,” distinctly de- 
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clared in accepting his new chair that ‘‘ the 
Bible is the Word of God, and its authority 
is divine authority that determines the faith 
and life of men,” and that its theology is 
** the only infallible authority.”” How they 
will rub their eyes in astonishment to find 
that this ‘‘ systematic destroyer of land- 
marks,’’ ‘‘monkeying for a fleeting no- 
toriety,” in response to the charge at his 
inauguration, made grateful reference to his 
new chair, saying, *‘ In all time to come it 
will train thousands of students in that 
Word of God, which is to be the joy of their 
own hearts and the glad tidings of redemp- 
tion to the world.’? Think of it! A man 
** deliberately sowing the seeds of scepticism 
concerning the Word of God’’ while saying 
that the study of it has made it to him, 
‘** the freshest, the newest, the most wonder- 
ful of Books,” and that ‘‘ the very life of 
our Protestant Christianity is built on the 
divine authority contained in the Scrip- 
tures !’’ Think of it ! ‘* A disguised ration- 
alist,’’ contending that the ** Scriptures are 
not true,’’ and that the ‘* Bible is not reli- 
able,”’ and holding a view of the Bible ‘* de- 
structive of the faith,” yet saying in this 
very Inaugural Address he would so open 
the Bible, ** that all my enter in, search it 
through and through, and find God en- 
throned inits very centre ;’’ and saying also 
in his acceptance of the chair, that to the 
Biblical Theology for which the chair was 
founded, ** the Bible is a mine of untold 
wealth—all its avenues lead, in one way or 
another, to the presence of the living God 
and the divine Saviour.”’ 

For shame, fellow Presbyterians of the 
Reformed and Evangelical faith! Is it not 
time we called a halt on this sad and repre- 
hensible business of misrepresentation and 
caricature ? It will be a reproach to us if 
we are swept off our feet by a cry of alarm ! 
The ery of alarm cannot change facts or re- 
press truth. "It may stampede a General 
Assembly, or even the whole church. But 
such a thing ought not to be possible in this 
high noon of intelligent and balanced faith. 
Such things belong to that dead past, where 
the church mistook her poor, fallible inter- 
pretations of Scripture for infallible Scrip- 
ture, and found out again and again to her 
sorrow, that she had been substituting eisege- 
sis for exegesis ; as when she stamped ** the 
law of gravitation” and ‘* age-long creative 
days” as ** damnable heresies,’ because they 
conflicted, not with the infallible Word of 
God, but with her errant construction of 
that Word. 

The glory of Protestantism is an open 
Bible, free investigation, liberty of con- 
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science and welcome to truth. Let us not 
confound things that differ. There are 
** rationalistic’’ higher critics, but there are 
also ** evangelical” higher critics. There is 
a natural history and asupernatural. There 
is traditional authority and there is divine 
authority. There is human authenticity, 
and there is divine authenticity. Suppose 
in this new field of biblical criticism which 
is the study of the Bible as literature, we 
are at last obliged to abandon some tradi- 
tional views as to authorship and structure. 
If inspiration be left us, though a theory of 
it is exploded ; if divine authenticity be left 
us, though a reputed human author sink 
out of sight ; if scriptural canonicity be left 
us, though historicity lessen somewhat its 
proportions ; if divine authority be left us, 
though tradition bate a little its confident 
claim ; if the infallible Word of the living 
God be left us, though God be found through 
the Church and possibly through ** the con- 
science and the religious feeling ’’—What 
matter ? 

And we dare aftirm, that Dr. Briggs holds 
reverently and trustfully to all these, and to 
every other essential of that evangelical 
Protestant and Reformed system of doctrine 
which is the glory and the joy of our beloved 
Presbyterian Church. Let us take an ap- 
peal to the record, and see. 

1. He is charged with putting the Bible 
on a level with the Church and with the 
Reason, as a source of divine authority. 
We challenge the proof of it. He says there 
are three great fountains of divine author- 
ity: the Bible, the Church, and the Rea- 
son ;—using Reason, let it be remembered, 
‘in a broad sense to embrace the meta- 
physical categories, the conscience and the 
religious feeling.” But he nowhere says 
these three are equal. He says that freed 
from human conceits and follies and obstruc- 
tions, ** they are, they always have been, and 
they always will be, harmonious.” He says, 
‘**' The Church unites with the Bible in giv- 
ing us the assurance of God’s presence, not 
only throughout history, Christian as well 
as Hebrew,” but also ‘‘ in the hour and mo- 
ment of our use of its institution.” He 
says, ‘* the neglect of the Church as a means 
of grace, retards the use of the Bible itself 
as a means of grace.” And he says, ‘*‘ God 
will yet appear in the forms of the Reason, 
the conscience, the religious feeling ; and 
give an inward assurance and certainty 
greater than that in former ages.”” By the 
destruction of the Bible? No! Indepen- 
dently of the Bible ? No! But through the 
Bible, when ‘*the human Reason trained 
and strained to the uttermost, rises to the 


heights of its energies, and reaches forth 
after God and his Christ, with absolute de- 
votion and self-renouncing love.’’ He cites 
the historie fact that ‘*the majority of 
Christians have found divine authority and 
certainty through the Church.” He says, 
** there are few” who are able to rise by re- 
flection, into the realm of divine certainty 
through conscience and the religious con- 
sciousness. But he nowhere intimates that 
either of these sources of authority has been 
wholly independent of the Bible. And to 
neither the Church nor the Reason has he 
ascribed, or would he ascribe, in any sense 
whatever, infallibility, while he takes the 
new chair with the solemn confession on his 
lips, ** I believe the Scriptures of the Old 
and New ‘Testament to be the Word of God, 
the only infallible rule of faith and prac- 
tice.’ And he says in his letter of accept- 
ance, ‘* the theology of the Bible is the on/y 
infallible authority.”” And he says in his 
Inaugural Address, ** The Bible is the book 
of God, the gré@atest treasure of the Church ;” 
and ** Protestant Christianity builds its faith 
and life on the divine authority contained 
in the Seriptures ;’ and ** many of those 
things that once seemed to be probabilities 
on the basis of speculative theology, have, 
in the light of God’s Word, and in the econ- 
viction of divine authority, come to be cer- 
tainties, the verities of God.” 

2. He is charged with ** ribaldry in high 
place.” The only ground for the charge is 
that he pierces with the sharp lance of ridi- 
cule the ** Bibliolatry” that makes a fetich 
of the mere letter of Scripture ; a supersti- 
tion that found a voice as we well remem- 
ber, in deprecating and opposing the recent 
revision of the Scriptures lest it should he 
disturbing to the faith—as if the faith did 
not need to be disturbed that rested on so 
poor a basis. But Professor Briggs says, 
the Bible is ** entitled to reverent handling 
for the sake of its holy contents, because it 
contains the Divine Word of redemption for 
man, and not for any other reason what- 
ever.” 

3. He is charged with denying inspira- 
tion. But he only denies a certain theory 
of inspiration. He believes in, avows, and 
argues for the plenary inspiration of the 
Scriptures. 

4. Heischarged with denying the authen- 
ticity of the Scriptures. Here is what he 
distinctly says in his Inaugural Address : 
“The only authenticity we are concerned 
about in seeking for the divine authority of 
the Scriptures is divine authenticity.” And 
again: *‘ We desire to know whether the 
Bible came from God, and it is not of any 
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ine, 
rth great importance that we should know the 
de- names of those worthies chosen by God to 
ites mediate his revelation.” In his Biblical 
of Study (p. 222) Professor Briggs admits, 
and ‘If the writing claims to be by a certain 
Ys, wuthor, to doubt it is to doubt the credibility 
re- und authority of the writing.” But Pro- 
nty fessor Briggs does not doubt the claim, for 
on- he accepts with unhesitating confidence both 
hat the credibility and the authority of every 
Pen book of the Bible. If God thought the 
to human authorship important, he would not 
he have left so many books anonymous. If 
ase Biblical criticism now thinks it has proof 
he that the traditional authorship assigned to 
his these anonymous books is purely conjectural, 
Nd while it still holds to their divine authen- 
vd, ticity, is the biblical critic to be arraigned, 
lc- as if he were undermining the Word of God ? 
rt - 5. He is charged with holding to an er- 
ly rant and, therefore, fallible Scripture. Here 
Ms is the very language of his address: ‘* I 
ok shall venture to aflirm that, so far as I can 
: see, there are errors in the Scriptures (our 
th present text) that no one has been able to 
ml explain away. And the theory that they 
se were not in the origina! text, is sheer as- 
es sumption, upon which no mind can rest 
e, with certainty.” Mark his language, an 
h- **assumption,” ¢.¢., incapable of proof. 
= And mark the kind of errors. ‘* The Bible 
has maintained its authority with the best 
h scholars of our time” in the face of these 
Is errors. ‘* They are all in the circumstantials 
l- and not in the essentials... they are 
h found in that section of the Bible that 
I- theologians commonly account for from the 
providential superintendence of the mind of 
t the author as distinguished from divine reve- 
e lation itself?’ And then headds: ‘* It may 
l he that this providential superintendence 
D gives infallible guidance in every particu- 
, lar... . It is not important for our pur- 
{ pose that we should decide this question.” 
t And in his Biblical Study (p. 242) he says, 
r **From the point of view of biblical eriti- 


cism we are not prepared to admit errors in 
the Scriptures in the original autographs 
‘ until they shall be proven.” And further : 
‘It is difficult on the one side to demon- 
strate an error, as it is on the other side to 
demonstrate that the Scriptures must be 
absolutely errorless. It is a question of fact 
to which all theories and doctrines must 
vield.” What candid mind could ask for 
more ? 

6. He is charged with assuming miracles 
to be violations of the laws of nature, and 
with believing them impossible. He be- 
lieves the exact contrary. Here .is the very 
language of his Inaugural Address: ‘* The 
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miracles of the Bible were the work of God 
either by direct divine energy or mediately 
through holy men energized to perform 
them !” 
7. He is charged with denying predictive 
prophecy. Let any man read his ** Messianic 
Prophecy,” and blush for the ignorance that 
makes such a charge. ‘There he quotes (p. 
43) the bold statements of Kuenen that He- 
brew prediction has been proved false and 
cannot be regarded as divine, and says, 
‘** These charges will not bear serious exami- 
nation.” And again he says (p. 59), ** It 
rather enhances the glory of Hebrew pre- 
dictive prophecy that it has room for the 
free play of the conditional factor, without 
permitting it to modify the determinative 
and essential factor.” 

8. He is charged with antagonizing ‘‘ the 
confessional doctrines of the inspired Scrip- 
tures,” because he claims for biblical theol- 
ogy that ‘* here, if anywhere, divine author- 
ity is to be found.” <A beloved colleague 
declares that, in his judgment, “ nothing 
so essentially revolutionary and contrary to 
the confessional doctrine of the Inspired 
Scriptures has been proposed by a teacher in 
the Americ an Presbyterian Church since its 
organization !” Weare sure this is a misap- 
prehension. We marvel how and where it 
was obtained. What is biblical theology ? 
Let Dr. Briggs answer. ‘* The comprehen- 
sive grasp of the Bible, as a whole, in the 
unity and variety and sum of its teaching.” 
‘‘ The theology of the Bible, pure and sim- 
ple.” ‘‘It uses the entire Bible in all its 
passages, and in every single passage, giv- 
ing each its place and importance in the un- 
folding of divine revelation.” Not only, 
therefore, ‘‘ the four narratives of the Hexa- 
teuch,” but the whole Hexateuch. And 
what is the matter with ‘‘ the four narra- 
tives ?” If there be four narratives, they 
are there in the inspired Books—not behind 
them, but imbedded in them, a part of their 
essential substance and contents. Now, 
they are either historic or they are not. 
They are genuine and authentic, or they are 
not. They are divinely authoritative, or 
they are not. If they are, then what is 
there revolutionary in getting divine author- 
ity from them ? If they are not, but only 
the record of them is inspired, like the 
record of Satan’s speeches, then where ‘is 
our Bible ? 

He is charged with denying the doc- 
trine of election, in holding that ** the saved 
are not an elect number.” Whereas he says, 
‘* The Bible teaches election, but an election 
of love. Loving only the elect is earthly, 
human teaching.” In the presence of the 
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Scripture, ‘* God so loved the world,” who 
will deny this ? He says, *‘ the Bible does 
not teach universal salvation,” but ‘* the 
holy arm that worketh salvation does not 
contract its hand in grasping only a few ; it 
stretches its loving fingers so as to compre- 
hend as many as possible—a definite number, 
but multitudes that no one can number.” 
And Dr. Hodge says (Com. Romans vy. 21) : 
** We have reason to believe that the lost 
shall bear to the saved no greater proportion 
than the inmates of a prison do to the mass 
of the community.” 

10. He is charged with holding to pro- 
gressive sanctification in the Middle State. 
If he means growth in holiness, we agree 
with him in holding the same. Only we 
would carry the process on beyond the resur- 
rection and the judgment, as the redeemed 
will forever be ascending the heights toward 
him who is ** glorious in holiness.” But if 
he means purging from sin, then in our 
judgment the Confession and the Church, 
and the Word of God, are against him. But 
in either case he is no second probationist, 
for he holds that all the elect are regenerate 
‘* before they leave this world.” And that 
**there is no hope of regeneration after 
death.” And again in either case he i3 no 
universalist, for he holds that there are un- 
redeemed ‘* evidently beyond the reach of 
redemption by their own act of rejecting 
it. 

Fellow Presbyterians of the Reformed 
and Evangelical Faith, this man is not **a 
disguised rationalist,” nor ** a promulgator 
of the views of Kuenen,” nor ** a deliberate 
sower of the seeds of doubt and scepticism 
respecting the Word of God.” There is 
nothing in his Inaugural Address that is 
not in his published books, which have been 
before the Church for years. ‘* Strike but 
hear.” 


ONE BY ONE. 
BY REV. C. H. PARKHURST, D.D. 
From The Congregationalist, Boston, May 7, 1891. 


OvR caption evidently squints in the 
direction of the conundrum so urgently 
pressed upon Christian attention—How can 
we Christianize our unreached population ? 
The question is considerably trite, but keeps 
coming back, and is bound to do go till it is 
answered, not on paper butin fact. Neither 
discrepancy of opinion nor evident diffi zul- 
ties to be encountered breaks the cogency of 
the matter or makes reason for shelving it. 








These unreached people that are all about 
us and among usare here to be converted to 
the Lord, and it is unsanctified asininity to 
send missionaries to India at great expense 
when we have plenty of just as choice 
heathen living at home that can be reached, 
or at least their conversion attempted, with- 
out expense. 

I have little confidence in the productive 
value of newspaperial discussion of this 
question, or even of pulpit dissertation upon 
it; and if the preparation of this article is 
in itself aseeming abandonment of my prin- 
ciple, I must be allowed to say that [ am 
not writing at my own instance, and also 
that I have been doing a little quiet experi- 
menting of my own that may possibly be of 
interest to some reader who cares enough 
about this business to quit expatiating upon 
it and to go to work at it, for this problem 
is one that is to be solved by deeds, not by 
phrases. The man who has tried to do 
something (even if he has failed) is the 
man to be heard from. Rhetoric is cheap, 
particularly Evangelical rhetoric. Paper 
solutions, like paper cities, afford small en- 
couragement for investment. The test of a 
theory is the work-a-day strain it will bear. 

Some experiments at city evangelization 
that we have tried here in New York have 
been colossal in their failure. here is some 
way of doing it ; we have proved what are 
some of the ways of nof doing it. That is 
again. We have proved, I think, that the 
plan of house-to-house visitation, indis- 
criminately conducted, cannot in this city, 
in the present condition of things, be a suc- 
cess. ‘Trying to excite general interest by 
means of popular gatherings has not seemed 
to avail much. It takes a great lot of oxy- 
gen to keep enthusiasm at combustion point. 

While in certain ways the result of our 
experimenting has been small, in other ways 
it has been amply compensating. It has, 
among other things, given new distinctness 
and public emphasis to the idea that the 
proper key to the entire situation is person- 
ality individualized—one man who is a 
Christian winning spiritual mastery over one 
man who is not. Christ spent the better 
part of three years and a half in rubbing 
against twelve men. He hated a crowd. 
Most of us preachers are never so happy as 
when we get a crowd. There is a good deal 
of arithmetic in our ordinary Evangelical 
estimates. The time is coming, I believe, 
when the market value of a minister will be 
calculated on the basis of his expulsive 
power, rather than on that of his ‘* draw- 
ing” power—on the basis, I mean, of his 
genius for emptying his church into the 
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people rather than for crowding the people 
into his church. 

One reason why we accomplish so little is 
because we have an ambition todoso much. 
While we are scheming how we can save a 
whole town the one man we might have 
saved dies without hope, and pretty soon 
after our scheme goes the same way. Ilow- 
ever much we may contrive, and however 
elaborate our evangelistic programmes, gos- 
pel results will be sure to be postponed till 
we come to the point of selecting the man 
that we want to see led to Christ, and then 
going to work to try to lead him. The only 
real solution capable of being devised is the 
one hit upon by Andrew, who ** findeth his 
own brother Simon, and bringeth him to 
Jesus.” A good deal of the discussion that 
has been indulged in upon the matter is due 
to the fact that people are philosophical 
enough to like to talk about it without 
being Christian enough to go to work and 
do it. Christ believed in one man; we 
don’t. We are told in Scripture that the 
repentance of one sinner bah, a sensation 
among the angels. We are more conserva- 
tive than the angels. 

If now I may be allowed a personal refer- 
ence or two I will go on and say that near 
the close of last year I went into my pulpit 
one Sabbath morning, and, after speaking 
of the relations which properly subsist be- 
tween the saved and the unsaved, stated 
that I had with me a detailed account in 
black and white as to the condition, moral, 
intellectual and pecuniary, of twelve fami- 
lies, living in the poorer part of the town, 
that I was anxious to assign to the Chris- 
tian interest and oversight of as many mem- 
bers of my congregation, and that by the 
time those twelve were disposed of I engaged 
to have another invoice ready for assign- 
ment. About four times that number have 
now been allotted, and there seems to be no 
necessary limit to the practical possibilities 
of the work. The distinctive feature of the 
method is that it establishes particular per- 
sonal relations between individuals that 
Christianity has elevated and those whom 
it has not elevated, and it accomplishes this 
without imposing so much upon the visitor 
as to burden him (or her), and so prepares 
the way for the visitor as to avoid both the 
peril and the unpleasantness incident to 
Visitation that is indiscriminate. In almost 
every instance a warm mutual interest has 
already been developed, and each family is 
passing more and more under the personal 
tuition and Christian control of the gentle- 
man or lady to whom it has been committed. 
Our reliance is not upon the purchasing 
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power of money, but upon the transmuting 
ower of personal contact, the prime aim 
jreld steadily in view being not to improve 
the circumstances of the family but to im- 
prove the family itself, and let improved 
condition bring about its own inevitable im- 
provement in environment. 

It goes without saying that while work of 
this kind answers a good many questions it 
also raises a good many questions, and the 
visitors had not been long engaged before 
they began to wish to come together and 
compare notes, and discuss common matters 
of difficulty, and ‘‘ pool” their experiences 
and perplexities. Scarcely any two of these 
visitors had had a previous spe: akingacquaint- 
ance, but under the circumstances acquaint- 
anceship was facilitated by the fact that it 
was for a purpose, and out of the first in- 
formal conference there developed itself a 
definite organization to be known as the 
Visitation Society of the Madison Square 
Church. One thing has slowly and natu- 
rally led on to another, and presently, under 
the auspices of this society, were constituted 
two committees—one having it for its object 
to secure from the congregation supplies of 
cast-off clothing upon which any visitor 
might draw in the interest of her own fam- 
ily (only in case her own resources were not 
equal to the exigency), and the other com- 
mittee being in the nature of a bureau of 
information, and aiming to bring together 
such members of the congregation as may 
be in need of any kind of unskilled labor 
and any unemployed members of the fami- 
lies that are being visited, it being always 
understood, however, that the bureau is not 
to be consulted except in those cases where 
the visitor’s resources for obtaining work for 
her own family are not adequate to the 
emergency. ‘Thus we conserve the personal 
quality of the entire process. There is in 
it no element of the perfunctory. These 
gentlemen and ladies do not visit as deacons 
or deaconesses, but simply as Christians— 
ladies and gentlemen in the Lord. In other 
words, there are just so many bits of gospel 
leaven that are being *‘ hid” in the inert 
dough over on the East Side of town. 

This experiment may not prove to be a 
very large contribution toward the solution 
of the problem, but it is an attempt, and an 
attempt of some kind every church in city 
and in country ought to be making in the 
definite direction of getting the gospel seed 
planted in soil that has not yet been evan- 
gelically cultivated. If one experiment does 
not work try another. Failure is the front 
door to success. An availing method can- 
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ness. Action is as necessary to thought as 
thought is to action. A man learns some 
things in the thick of the fight that he will 
never get any inkling of even in his closet 
and on his knees defore the fight. 

The method above described has in it this 
element at any rate that is certain in the 
long run to show itself justified. It involves 
individualized contact ; it recognizes gospel 
as being not a book, nor a system of opin- 
ion, but as being divine life lodged in the 
Christian that is bound to work along an 
avenue of touch and to spread by a process 
of contagion. Small-pox will not spread if 
it is quarantined ; gospel will not spread if 
it is quarantined. We have got to get 
Christianity out of quarantine! We that 
are ministers must learn to consider our 
churches as points of dispersion, not as cen- 
tres of accumulation. ‘The great problem 
is not how to save the world, but how to 
persuade each Christian that it is his busi- 
ness to be the means of saving some one man 
in the world. 


MORALS AND MANNERS IN COLO- 
NIAL NEW ENGLAND. 


BY REV. SUMNER W. STEVENS. 
From The Standard (Baptist), Chicago, May 7, 1891. 


I HAVE recently been looking over a work 
in two volumes, ‘* Economic and Social His- 
tory of New England,” by W. B. Weeden, 
which contains ‘* many a quaint and curious” 
fact concerning the ways and manners of 
our fathers, and from this mass of ** forgot- 
ten lore” which the author has collected, 
and from other sources, I have collated a 
few facts with reference to moral and re- 
ligious life in New England during the 
colonial period. And knowing, as I do, that 
The Standard reaches many whose early 
home was in this Northeastern corner of 
Uncle Sam’s domains, or whose fathers 
migrated thence, I have thought it not un- 
likely that some at least of this large con- 
stituency would derive pleasure from dwell- 
ing upon the manner of life of our staid 
fathers, in those fast and far receding days 
when the West was a /erra (or terror) incog- 
nita. Such are invited to get as much 
pleasure and profit as they can from my 
** collation.” And if any find it a cold one 
they must remember that the region along 
the northern coast of the stormy Atlantic is 
a bleak and icy one, and the times which 
they are invited to contemplate were like- 
wise chill and cheerless. 
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IN THE MEETING-HOUSE. 


In (or at) my collation the first course 
shall be a group of facts clustering about 
the meeting-house of our fathers. The 
house in which our ancestors worshipped 
God according to the dictates of their sad 
and stern consciences, was a heaven-wide 
remove in appearance from the splendid 
temple which Solomon built for the name 
of the Lord God of Israel. Several months 
ago I visited in Salem, Mass., the little 
rude, rough building of unpainted boards 
and huge, unpolished beams in which Roger 
Williams once preached. Rugged, surely, 
were the people who listened to the proclama- 
tion of rugged and uncompromising doctrine 
in yon cold and drear sanctuary! The 
rude church building just referred to is 
doubtless a fair sample of the houses in 
which our fathers worshipped God. The 
church at Dedham, Mass., built in 1637, 
was thirty-six feet long, twenty feet wide, 
twelve feet high in the stud, and the roof 
was thatched with straw. And in the 
records of the church to which I minister it 
stands stated that the lot of land on which 
our first meeting- house stood measured 
30 xX 30 feet. Very small were the church 
edifices in those old days; but doubtless 
they were well-filled with a thoughtful, at- 
tentive people who crowded the little sanc- 
tuary. Too often, now-a-days, the com- 
plaint is not that the edifice is too small, 
but rather that the worshippers are too few. 
But then, the preacher of the days of yore 
had one advantage not possessed by those of 
this later generation. The personal power 
of attraction possessed by the former was 
supplemented by the powers of compulsion 
with which the tithing-man was invested. 

In 1661, for example, the court empow- 
ered the ‘* seven men” of Ipswich to sell 
the farm of one of the inhabitants in order 
that he might be compelled to live nearer 
the sanctuary, and so have no excuse for ab- 
sence from church services. Once within 
the meeting-house the people were seated, 
not according to choice of convenience, but 
according to the rigid rules of rank and 
property. In Dedham the elders assigned 
the seats and gave to the greatest tax-payer 
the best one. In other places a formal list 
was made out, and seats were given in ac- 
cordance with the adjudged rank of each. 
In New Haven no seats were assigned to any 
below a good man or a good wife. The 
** four backer” seats in the gallery and in 
the two lower seats at the west door ‘‘ were 
appointed to the young men.” Here a query 
arises. Is the preference shown nowadays 
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by so many young men for seats near 
the church door the manifestation of an 
hereditary instinct transmitted to them 
from the days of the fathers ? Very nicely 
did our fathers distinguish between the 
various shades of rank! In 1669, two men 
were voted into the first seats, but their 
wives were assigned the third ! 

In another New England church a corner 
pew, lifted high above the stairs and almost 
to the ceiling, was set apart for the blacks. 
An early annalist records the intrusion of 
un unwelcome visitor into a synodal meet- 
ing in Cambridge. And we are gravely told 
how a snake came through the open door 
and wriggled about among the assembly. 
The intruder doubtless raised much con- 
sternation, until an intrepid man ‘* of much 
faith,” set his foot and staff upon the rep- 
tile and despatched it. The artless chroni- 
cler thinks that the Lord discovered some- 
what of his mind in the incident. ‘* The 
serpent is the devil. The devil had former- 
ly and lately attempted their disturbance 
and dissolution ; but their faith in the seed 
of the woman overcame him and crushed 
his head.” If our simple-hearted chronicler 
is right, he does not record the first or the 
last visit of Satan at the church in order to 
promote and produce disturbance and disso- 
lution. Snakes do now sometimes wriggle 
into our churches, but they are very apt to 
assume human guise. 

Decorum in the house of God was insisted 
upon by our fathers, and the authority of 
the minister was re-enforced by the aid of 
the tithing-man. In howsoever prosy fash- 
ion the parson droned out his homily the 
weary listener must perforce keep awake ; 
none for our sturdy ancestors of the cosy, 
comfortable naps taken by parishioners in 
these luxuriant days upon upholstered 
pews ; for if the discomforts of uncushioned 
seats were not sufficient to keep the drowsy 
sufferer awake, the unsleeping tithing-man 
was on hand to stir him up. This merci- 
less official was armed with a long wand, 
having a knob at one end and a foxtail at 
the other, and he thwacked or tickled the 
slumberer according to the state of the sleep- 
er’s nervous system. How the honest but 
somnolescent worthies and their drowsy 
dames must have hated that disturber of 
their peace! But on the other hand, what 
« comfort he must have been to the preacher 
who hated to have ‘‘ eleventhly” interrupted 
by asnore. The tithing-man also rendered 
substantial comfort to the solemn minister 
by repressing sternly the mirth of boisterous 
boys and giggling girls. Would that this 
nineteenth century might produce an equally 


effective cure for the levity and indecorum 
too often observable on the rear seats in 
eshurch or vestry. In Norwich, Conn., 
laughing during worship was fined five shil- 
lings. An equal fine imposed at the pres- 
ent time would produce quite a revenue in 
certain quarters and might obviate the 
necessity of holding fairs in order to raise 
money for indigent (and indignant) 
churches. 


THe CHURCH AND ITs DISCIPLINE. 


Leaving the meeting-house and the assem- 
blies wont to convene therein, we may now 
group a few facts about the body corporate, 
the church. In the earlier days of Colonial 
New England the minister was generally 
chosen in open town meeting, and taxes 
were levied for his often too meagre sup- 
port. 

There is, for instance, a record that 
Worcester in 1724 held a town-meeting to 
see if in the selection of a minister the 
‘town will concur with the church’s 
choice.” In Massachusetts formation of 
churches was controlled by the general 
court. One of the greatest evils known to 
those primitive times in our country’s his- 
torv must have been an unregenerate church- 
membership. In Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut the franchise was extended only to 
church-members ; hence undoubtedly the 
church had on its rolls many with whom 
religion was not a spiritual force but rather 
a cloak or pretence ; temporal and selfish 
motives rather than eternal and divine 
doubtless were the impelling forces which 
brought too many into church-membership. 

Instances of church-membership assumed 
by men actuated by no higher motives— 
more’s the pity !—are not unknown in our 
own day and generation, but in the complete 
disentanglement of church and state there 
is removed from men one temptation to 
hypocrisy and the spirituality of the church 
is conserved. But on the other hand, our 
fathers were more courageous in the matter 
of church discipline than are we to-day ; 
they dared to use the knife, and the excision 
of offending members was often swift and 
sure. There is a simplicity and naiveté 
about the early records of cases of church 
discipline that is really refreshing. Triviali- 
ties, however, sometimes became the occa- 
sion for church discipline. For instance, a 
brother in the church of Newbury refused 
communion ‘‘ for no other reason,” so the 
record goes, ‘‘ but because the pastor wears 
a wig and the church justifies him in it.” 
The brethren adjudged this conduct too in- 
dependent, and contrary to that humility 
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which becomes a Christian, and promptly 
disciplined the contumacious brother. 

Apropos of this subject of church discip- 
line, I will adduce an instance related to 
me the other day bya visiting brother. Not 
long since he had occasion to examine the 
old records of a little Baptist church in 
West Greenwich, R. I., and a number of 
the recorded cases of discipline afforded him 
some entertainment. Among other items 
was an entry to this effect: A sister was 
brought before the church for pulling the 
school-master’s hair; and before she could 
be received back into fellowship she must 
needs publicly confess the offence in the 
school district where it was committed. We 
are not surprised that the worthy pedagogue 
in question objected to having his hair 
pulled by the irate female; but in these 
easy-going times we would scarcely consider 
it necessary to appeal to the church for re- 
dress! ‘The same church, years ago, passed 
a resolution that the man selling his 
vote should be subject to expulsion. It is 
a pity such practical piety is not rigidiy in- 
sisted on to-day. Such insistence would go 
far toward the purification of our politics, 
municipal, state and national. Do not the 
vertebre of our modern churches need some- 
what of stiffening and bracing up in the 
matter of discipline ? 


Music AND THE MINISTER. 


The subject of church music agitated the 
minds of the fathers as much, if not more, 
than it vexes the souls of their descendants. 
The outpouring of one soul sorely tried on 
the subject and which has come down to us 
from the elder day may be quoted in illus- 
tration. It seems the bass viol had been 
introduced into the Wareham (Mass.) 
church. The righteous indignation of 
honest Captain Joshua Gibbs was aroused, 
and he would neither listen to it nor make 
compromise with it, affirming, ‘*‘ The thing 
is an abomination. Can’t we sing in meet- 
ing without such ascreeching and groaning ? 
My father and grandfather worshipped God 
in Wareham without a bass viol. I won’t 
abide it.” 

The minister of these later days some- 
times perhaps regrets the authority and 
reverence of which to so great an extent he 
has been stripped, and sometimes, it may 
be, sighs a little for more of the semi-auto- 
cratic sway over his parish enjoyed by the 
colonial clergyman. But the preacher in 
the days under the king had his thorns in 
the flesh as well as his numerous successors : 
e.g., we are told of a certain parson who, in 
1723, protested loudly to the church at Dur- 
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ham, N. H., against their receiving into fel- 
lowship a certain Colonel Davis and wife 
who were seeking admission to membership. 
Said parson was the former pastor of the 
couple and they seem to have much ag 
grieved the dominie. In his protest he 
brings seven counts against the offending 
twain ; four of the counts were against the 
man and three against the woman. Of 
these edifying accusations we will stop to 
quote only one or two, viz. : ‘* 2d. crime is 
his sacrilegious fraud in his being the ring- 
leader of the point peoples’ first raise of my 
salary, retaining sixteen pounds thereof now 
almost sixteen years.”” Again, ** 4th. His 
late wresting the law of this province in his 
partial spite against his own legal minister 
for so innocently playing at nine pins at a 
house no way licensed for a tavern,” ete. 

A third group of facts we will now gather 
under the head of 


STATE SUPERVISION OF MORALS. 


As every one knows, the Sabbath laws of 
the colonies were exceedingly strict. I have 
read, however, that the celebrated ‘* blue- 
laws” of Connecticut were not genuine 
statutes. John Fiske in his ‘‘ Beginnings 
of New England,”’ says : ‘* The famous blue- 
laws of New Haven, which have been made 
the theme of so many jests at the expense 
of our forefathers, never really existed.” 
The story of the Blue Laws was first pub- 
lished in 1781 by the Rev. Samuel Peters, a 
tory refugee in London, who took delight 
in horrifying our British cousins with tales 
of wholesale tarring and feathering done by 
the patriots of the Revolution. In point of 
strict veracity Dr. Peters reminds one of 
Baron Miinchausen. The genuine laws of 
the colony on the subject of Sabbath-keep- 
ing were nevertheless strict enough. In 
Massachusetts the statute of 1653 forbade 
walking in the streets or going on shipboard 
on Sundays ; and these regulations were not 
a mere dead letter, but rigidly enforced. 
Occasionally a tender conscience brought a 
culprit self-accused of Sabbath- breaking be- 
fore the court. For instance, the town 
records of Norwich have an entry to the 
effect that in 1720 Samuel Sabin complained 
of himself before a justice that on the pre- 
vious Sabbath night he went with a neigh- 
bor to visit relations ; ‘‘ did no harm, and 


fears it may be a transgression of ye law” 


and promises amends. In the same town a 
party of youths and maidens were arraigned 
in that they did, on ‘‘ Lord’s day evening, 
meet and convene together, and walk in the 
street in company, upon no religious occa- 
sion.”’ The state also supervised the morals 


























of the community in other directions. The 
court when unengrossed with the graver 
business of state not infrequently devoted 
itself to the correction of morals. Some 
one wrote to Governor Winthrop in 1636, 
‘*Many in your plantations discover much 
pride.” ‘To restrain any abnormal develop- 
ment of this antecedent of a fall, the Puri- 
tan legislators set themselves to the enact- 
ment of laws regulating dress and fashion. 

We doubtless think this sort of legislation 
meddlesome ; but it was, notwithstanding, 
hetter business than that in which our mod- 
ern legislatures sometimes engage them- 
seives. Tipplers were not always permitted 
to pursue their devious paths unlooked 
after. ‘Thus Bridgewater appointed two 
men to inquire who drink strong drink in 
the ordinaries. Would it not be a whole- 
some idea for towns in our own day to elect 
similar inquirers ? These officers would be 
sure to be unpopular in certain quarters, 
but doubtless the results of their zealous 
labors would be salutary to the state. More- 
over, & man was not always allowed to mis- 
spend his hours according to his own disin- 
clinations ; hence it was that in 1698 the 
selectmen of Woburn admonished John 
Carter, Jr., ‘‘ for misspending his time,” 
and warned him that he must improve it 
better for the future. Alas! who of us all 
would dare to be the first to cast a stone at 
the misspender of his time? Few of us re- 
member always that ‘* Time wasted is exist- 
ence ; used is life.” 


MORALS IN GENERAL. 


Turning now from our glance at state 
supervision of morals, let us view a group of 
facts bearing on certain curious ideas preva- 
lent in the colonies and involving morals. 
Smuggling and illicit trading was not uni- 
versaily regarded as reprehensible, and repre- 
sentative merchants like Faneui! of Boston 
do not seem to have scrupled to ship foreign 
brandy in false New England rum-casks. 
Barcelona handkerchiefs were smuggled by 
these Yankee traders ‘‘as coolly as they 
took snuff in the streets of Boston.’ 

Public sentiment and sense of right has 
been so educated up to a reprehension of 
the lottery system that even an infant and 
impecunious state like North Dakota rejects 
with scorn a proposal to establish within its 
borders a gigantic lottery scheme. But the 
fathers had little horror of the lottery. In- 
deed it was a very frequent and common 
thing for them to raise funds by means 
thereof. 

In the Boston News Letter of December 
27th, 1759, the state of Massachusetts ad- 
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vertised three lotteries. Faneuil Hall, Bos- 
ton, Liberty’s celebrated cradle, was burned 
down in 1761, and when it was subsequently 
rebuilt the necessary means were raised by 
means of a lottery. Indeed so common was 
the lottery that Mr. Weeden feels himself 
justified in saying: ‘‘ Whenever a road or 
bridge was to be built, street paved, or any 
uncommon public work undertaken, the 
tickets flew plenty and fast. Debts were 
lifted, fire losses liquedated, every kind of 
public indulgence was granted in the form 
of this ‘snare for the people.’” Another 
strange phase of the morals of Colonial New 
England was the countenancing of a traffic 
in human flesh and blood. The African 
slave-trade carried on by the early New Eng- 
land merchants is so notorious and well 
understood that it need not be here dwelt 
upon at length. We in Newport have in 
our ancient cemetery a reminder of the fact 
that its citizens once kept and dealt in 
slaves, as one corner of the old burying- 
ground was set apart for slaves, and the in- 
scription upon the humble headstones may 
still be read by the curious idler. In 1762 
the price paid fora prime male slave was 
110 gallons of rum. For centuries there 
seems to have been an unholy alliance be- 
tween the traffic in rum and the trade in 
men. Perhaps because both are odious. 
Just here may be stated a fact probably not 
generally known, that the name of a British 
coin much used in commerce derives its 
name from that unhappy land whence gold 
and negroes were both carried off, 7.e., 
Guinea. 

But the traffic in humanity was not con- 
fined to the buying and selling of negroes. 
It appears that Indians occasionally became 
subjects of barter ; and in illustration is ad- 
duced an old item of record viz., Wm. Hil- 
ton (1649) ‘‘ sells to Geo. Carr for one quar- 
ter part of a vessel, James, my Indian.” 
Debtors were sold sometimes into a species 
of slavery, being sold as servants for terms 
of years. Indeed self-selling for debt was 
carried so far that Massachusetts was obliged 
in 1683 to enact a statute to prevent debtors 
from selling themselves into servitude for 
one debt in order to avoid other debts. 
How pitiable the condition of a debtor in 
an age when such an enactment was deemed 
necessary! But I have already too long 
taxed the endurance of my readers, and 
must relieve their impatience. I will do so 
by adducing an argument for early rising 
which has come down to us from that dis- 
tant day of which we have been thinking. 
We all recall persuasive arguments in favor 
of early rising, rehearsed for our benefit by 
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parental lips in our boyhood or girlhood, 
Our recollection is especially freighted with 
reference to the lark, and that other early 
bird which pounced upon the unfortunate 
worm (and according to later theory serving 
it right). We also recall that much-quoted 
verse, ** Early to bed,” ete., the truth of 
which later experience has failed to verify. 
But the argument quoted below has the 
merit of freshness and of being an example 
of exegesis in colonial days. It may be 
found in the works of Jonathan Edwards, 
and runs thus: ‘* I think Christ has recom- 
mended rising early in the morning by his 
rising from the grave very early.” 
Newport, R. 1. 


QUAINT OLD CHURCHES OF NOR- 
WAY. 


BY HARRIET M. OGDEN NEVIN, 


From The Sunday-School Times, Philadelphia, April 18, 
1891. 


THE old Norwegian ‘‘ stave-kirker,” or 
** brushwood churches,’’ stand pre-eminent 
among the many objects of interest through- 
out Scandinavia. Less than adozen of them 
still remain dotted over the country. They 
are well worth a journey of many miles to 
see, as they are absolutely unique, the Rus- 
sian country churches of. the seventeenth 
century most nearly resembling them. In 
these latter, however, the beams rest hori- 
zontally, making them look like ordinary 
log-houses ; while in the “‘ stave-kirker” 
the boards stand upright, and so they are 
called ‘‘ stave’’ or ** brushwood” churches. 

Most of them have undergone some 
changes of their original form, but, in out- 
of-the-way districts, only what was abso- 
lutely necessary was done to maintain them. 
Sometimes merely a coat of tar was added to 
the outside boards. No great expense was 
gone to, because in many of them service 
was only performed a few times every year, 
and their maintenance was dependent on 
private individuals or on the generosity of 
the little village. : 

The exact age of these churches is not 
known ; and, although a local tradition at 
Borgund makes the church there date from 
1073, the style of architecture and the gen- 
eral ornamentation make it most probable 
that all of them were erected in the twelfth 
or thirteenth centuries. The church of 

3orgund stands ina most picturesque ravine 
above the wild and foaming waters of the 






Laera River. It is one of the most curious, 
as well as the best preserved, of the old 
churches, and is now owned by the Anti- 
quarian Society of Christiania. It is no 
longer used, service being held in a new 
church near by. 

Of this fantastic-looking building it is ex 
tremely difficult to give an intelligible de- 
scription. Every part is curious and inter- 
esting. The walls are surmounted by a lofty 
roof, that in this case has been left open to 
view from within, but in some of the 
churches has been concealed by a plain ceil- 
ing. The quadrangular nave is adjoined by 
a semi-cireular choir. Around the outside 
of the building is a low arcade, the lower 
part of which is closed, while the upper is 
open and supported by small columns. 
This was probably built as a protection 
against snow and ice. There are gables 
everywhere, and the roofs and walls are cov 
ered with shingles coated with thick and 
ancient layers of tar, and surmounted by 
grotesque -looking dragons’ heads. The 
capitals of the pillars, the frames of doors 
and windows, and all other suitable places, 
are carved in elaborate and fantastic designs 
of entwined dragons with figures and flow- 
ers. The main door is very high, the orna- 
mentation on it consisting of two snakes 
twisted together. The only windows are 
small round air-holes near the roof, which 
do not allow even a *‘ dim religious light,” 
and make the interior almost dark. 

On the west door are two runic insecrip- 
tions that have been translated as follows : 
‘**'Thorir wrote these lines on St. Olaf’s 
fair,” and ‘** This church in the church- 
ground.’” Professor Dahl, the eminent 
authority on Norwegian churches, is of the 
opinion that formerly most of the churches 
were covered with carvings, but in the re- 
peated repairs these were replaced by un- 
decorated planks. 

The question has been asked whether 
these decorations, that so often are pagan 
in character, may not have been taken from 
some even older structures of the heathen 
period, and utilized for embellishing Chris- 
tian churches. If this be true, they are 
rendered even more interesting and mys- 
terious. As St. Gregory the Great advises 
St. Augustine of Canterbury : ** If the tem- 
ples of the idols are well built, it is requisite 
that they be converted from the worship of 
devils to the service of the true God.” It 
is also thought that some of the entwined 
patterns may have been derived from Ire- 
land ; and as the Vikings for a long time 
ravaged and settled in that country, this 
may be the case. ‘The same style of carv- 
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ing is found on crosses and tombstones in 
Ireland and Scotland, as well as in Seandi- 
navia; but only in these churches is it 
known to exist in its original form in wood. 

Inside the old Borgund church is a stone 
altar and a very old altar-painting. Near 
by, and in the same enclosure, although en- 
tirely separate, stands its ‘* klock-stapel,” 
or belfry. It is of much later origin than 
the main building, the bell bearing the name 
of St. Laurentius and the date 1663. Not 
very far from Borgund used to stand an- 
cther old ‘‘ timber church,” but it was re- 
moved by Frederick William IV. of Prussia 
to the Giant Mountains in Silesia, and a 
modern structure was erected in its place. 
In front of this new church still stands an 
old stone, on which is the runic inscription, 
‘*' The sons of Gosa erected this stone to the 
memory of Gunar.” 

The ‘‘ stave-kirker” are not large, Bor- 
gund having a nave thirty-nine feet long 
and acircular apse of fifteen feet ; while the 
largest to be found in Norway, that of Hit- 
terdal, is only eighty-four feet long and 
fifty-seven feet wide. The description of 
one of these churches does for all, that of 
Borgund having been little changed, and is 
so fantastic as to be almost Chinese in as- 
pect. Another one of the old churches has 
been taken to Oscarshall, near Christiania, 


and re-erected there, and has for companion 
an old Norwegian farmhouse, fitted up with 


its original furniture. Still another adorns 
the grounds of the American consul’s estate 
at Fantoft, not far from Bergen. It is all 
of pine, and quite prettily carved, but very 
small and very dark, lighted only by the lit- 
tle round windows near the roof. On the 
inside walls are queer old paintings, and fan- 
tastically carved figures are over the pulpit. 

The quaint old Norwegian town of Thron- 
dhjem is quite a pretty little place, but the 
great object of interest to tourists is its 
cathedral, a building well worth a visit. It 
has repeatedly been partially destroyed by 
fire, and is now undergoing extensive re- 
pairs. The cathedral is built on the site of 
the burial-place of St. Olaf, who is regarded 
as the founder of the town. Here a spring 
burst forth, now called St. Olaf's Well, to 
mark the original grave of the king. It is 
an imposing structure, built of a bluish 
slate, with which the slender white marble 
pillars and exquisite tracery and carvings 
contrast most admirably. 

In the beautiful octagon at the end of the 
choir, St. Olaf’s shrine formerly stood. The 
silver reliquary weighed about two hundred 
pounds, and was placed in a plain wooden 
case, which was surrounded by a finely 
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varved shrine, inlaid with precious stones. 
At the time of the Reformation, reliquary 
and shrine were carried off to Copenhagen, 
and only the wooden chest left behind. 
There are many pretty chapels, rich mould- 
ings, and finely carved capitals to the col- 
umns ; and these, with the pointed arches 
and ornately decorated windows, make alto- 
gether a very handsome interior. In the 
Chapter House, English church service is 
regularly held in summer, and service is also 
held in the transept. 

The cathedral has long been the burial- 
place of the kings of Norway, and by the 
present Constitution of the country ail the 
monarchs are compelled to go to Thron- 
dhjem to be crowned in it. Students act as 
guides around the building, and will accept 
no fee, but expect a contribution to the re- 
pairing fund. 

Adjoining the cathedral is the pretty 
churchyard, where, every Saturday, it is the 
Norwegian custom to decorate many of the 
graves with fresh flowers. ‘The people re- 
gard this ancient landmark with the great- 
est veneration, and pay frequent visits to it. 

Riverton, N. J. 
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Tue Vatican Copyists.—Autotype machines 
have just been served out for the first time to some 
of the copying clerks at the Vatican ; but (accord- 
ing to the Continental correspondent of the Glasgow 
Herald) they are only to be used for the roughest 
kind of proof work which has to be done in a hur- 
ry. The Pope dislikes the innovation, for he is 
anxious—and rightly so—not to break up the admi- 
rable school of penmanship which flourishes at 
the Vatican. There is no such writing in the world 
as that which is seen on the documents sent out by 
the Curia. All the copying clerks of the first rank 
are priests and monks, and many of them real 
artistsin caligraphy. They are allowed to exercise 
their fancy in the tracing of illuminated capitals 
and ornamental rubrics or margins ; but there must 
not be a single erasure on a page which has been 
issued in the Pope’s name. A misplaced comma 
causes a whole page to be rewritten.— The Catholic 
Review. 

A Pastor who feels that he has been mistreated 
by his people, yet says in a private letter to the 

editor, ** I know I cannot vindicate myself without 
seriously dividing this congregation, so I have de- 
cided to do all I can to leave them united.” That 
pastor has the true Christian spirit, and, also, the 
spirit of a true minister of Christ, preferring to 
suffer wrong in silence rather than kindle a church 
quarrel. He is wise also and prudent, for a fight 
over a preacher always hurts the preacher more 
than anybody else. One of the resolutions with 
which every young minister should start out is this, 
‘I will, wherever I go, be a peacemaker, and never 
allow myself or my wrongs or my rights to be the 
occasion of a church quarrel.’’—Cumberland Pres- 
byterian. 
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LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 
BOOK REVIEWS. 


BrIsiicaL SCHOLARSHIP AND INSPIRATION. Two 
papers by LLEWELYN J. Evans and HENRY 
PRESERVED SmirH. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke 
& Co., 1891. 8vo, paper, pp. iii., 126, 50 cents. 


These two papers were prepared by two pro- 
fessors in Lane Theological Seminary as contribu- 
tions to the discussion of a resolution before the 
Presbytery of Cincinnati. The resolution, after 
three sections headed each with a ‘‘ whereas,”’ 
reads as follows: ** Resolved, that while we recog- 
nize the importar ince of full and free critical study 
of the Scriptures and kindred subjects, provided it 
be made in a reverential spirit, and with the pur- 
pose of vindicating the true nature of the Scrip- 
tures as held by our church, we nevertheless deem 
such utterances [as those of Dr. Briggs, referred 
to in the preceding ‘ whereas’] worthy of the at- 
tention of the General Assembly ; and further- 
more, we petition the General Assembly suse 
take such action as shall, in its judgment, be best 
adapted to preserve the peace, purity, and pros- 
perity of the church.” 

From the tone and scope of this resolution it is 
evident that Professor Evans was right in saying 
that ‘‘ the principles which are at stake are to my 
mind more vital than any personal issue,’’ and 
that “‘ . . . the time has come for a definite un- 
derstanding respecting the rights of Christian 
scholarship in the Biblical departments in our the- 
ological seminaries’’ (p. 4). 

The personal attitude of the men in question is 
of importance to the understanding and apprecia- 
tion of what they have to say. The one has been 
a student and teacher of the New Testament for 
over a quarter of a century, and the other of the 
Old Testament for over half that time. The one 
claims to understand both sides in the present dis- 
cussion, with their motives and apprehensions, and 
the other has arrived at his present position after 
having started from the standpoint of the severest 
and ** highest’’ of high notions and conceptions as 
to the nature and scope of inspiration. Each is an 
able and intelligent scholar, and each is thoroughly 
in love with his subject and filled with a desire for 
the honor of God and his Bible. No one can read 
the volume before us without being convinced of 
these things, or being compelled to assert that they 
are either wofully deceived as to their own hearts 
or arrant knaves. These papers are a standing 
proof of the falsity of the assertion that low 
spiritual life is an accompaniment of ‘‘low’’ views 
of inspiration, either antecedently or consequently. 
But right here a protest must be made against the 
word ‘‘low’’ in connection with a view of in- 
spiration which gives a book coming close to the 
throbbing hearts of men, appealing to them as 
human beings, reasonable creatures, instead of a 
book which has in it a minimum of the human 
element, which is like a mere charm, or like a 
quarry where all of the stone is of equal texture 
and all equally good and serviceable for building. 

Grave compl: aint is made about a very serious 
difficulty that is met with in such discussions as 
the present—viz., the ignorance on the one side of 
the true position of the other, and also of the pre- 
liminaries which must precede all intelligent investi- 
gation and inquiry. One who has followed the 
discussion of the Cincinnati resolution as it has 
been reported, and as the papers have been re- 
printed in extenso in the daily press, will not have 


to go outside of these very papers to find sufficient 
justification for the charge that the ground of 
much of the complaint against criticism, higher and 
lower, lies in ignorance of its true aims, its spirit, 
and its results. This has as much to do with the 
mnatter as have dogmatic premises and preconcep- 
tions. These last are no doubt responsible for the 
view-point of many disputants, but the other is 
chargeable with the absurd accusations and ground- 
less suspicions which have been indulged in the re- 
ligious as well as the secular press. 

“Professor Smith has likewise called attention to 
a third source of misconception which will in part 
account for the unfamiliarity of the Christian pub- 
lic with the nature of the problems involved. In 
the ordinary reading of the Bible there is a natural 
distinction made between the various parts. Some 
speak directly to the heart, and are of immediate 
application to the life for its guidance. Other parts 
are concerned with genealogies, lists of kings and 
other things which have no connection with 
spiritual needs. Over these the reader intent on 
spiritual instruction and nourishment passes as of 
no moment, but it is just here that the critic stops, 
though he does not omit the other. Consequently, 
when there comes a question involving a matter 
that hinges on a list of names, it may be, there is a 
degree of unfamiliarity which results in a suspi- 
cion that the foundations are being undermined. 
The real blame in the matter seems, however, 
rather to attach to those who have caused the be- 
lief to go forth that the entire integrity of the 
Word of God shall have disappeared so soon as a 
single error shall have been found and established. 
A further cause of ignorance lies in the fact that 
biblical theology and kindred subjects are of com- 
paratively recent origin, and that so many of our 
ministers have sold their Hebrew Bibles, or have 
put them on atop shelf, and have forgotten their 
Hebrew grammar. 

It would be very conducive to a clearing of the 
atmosphere of some minds if the attempt were 
made to formulate the ‘‘errors’’ and the ‘“ false 
teaching’’ of which complaint is made, after the 
fashion of the ‘‘ Auburn Declaration,’’ so that the 
exact ground of the plaintiff may be as exactly 
known as is the ground of those against whom 
vague, indefinite charges are brought. The recom- 
mendation of Professor Evans to this effect is 
worthy of the serious attention of those who, in- 
stead of so doing, are trying to shift the responsi- 
bility for the matter upon the General Assembly, 
or who, instead of themselves formulating their 
charges, have compassed the appointment of a com- 
mittee to ‘‘ examine and report.’’ 

But the main question discussed in the first 
paper is inspiration, and the discussion is both de- 
structive inintent and constructive in design. We 
are presented with some cogent reasoning as to the 
true character of that theory of inspiration which 
would refer us back to the ¢psissima verba of the 
original autographs. The work is done with a 
keenness of logic, a depth of conviction, a breadth of 
knowledge, and withal with a beauty of style which 
leave little to be desired. The actual’ state of 
affairs in Biblical science is recognized—vagaries, 
assured results, probable conclusions, and _ all. 
But that the results of biblical scholarship are not 
all vagaries is evident enough ; some are facts, so 
far as anything can be a fact, and the conclusion is 
most boldly stated, ‘‘If the theories of other days 
will not bear the pressure of these facts, they must 
go to the wall. If your definition of inspira- 
tion, your definition of the infallibility of the 
Bible, . . . not the doctrine, but your definition 
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of the doctrine, will not stand the test of the estab- 
lished results of criticism, if it will not harmonize 
with ascert rined facts, then so much the worse for 
the detinition”’ (pp. 8, 9). 

The ** [psissima- verbu-of-the-original- autograph’”’ 
theory of inspiration is then examined and charac- 
terized, in the first place, as unscientific, not being 
based, as it should be, upon an examination of all 
the facts and an induction from the results of such 
examination. Itis an ¢@ privri assumption, based 
upon what is claimed must have been the action of 
God. The second objection is that it is irreverent 
and presumptuous. It might also have been char- 
acterized as rationalistic as well. What do we or 
can we know about inspiration as a divine process 
other than that which we are able to infer as to 
what it was from what it did? Besides, those who 
advocate this view do for the Bible what it does 
not do for itself. If there is any cause of com- 
plaint either way, it would seem to lie against those 
who thus foist upon God’s word something which 
itself dves not claim, which is, therefore, unscrip- 
tural, unscientific, irreverent, presumptuous, and 
baldly rationalistic, while actually illogical as being 
drawn from improper and insufficient premises 
Professor Evans says: ‘‘ So far are we from being 
entitled to say beforehand that God must make his 
human auxiliary superhumanly infallible in every 
possible pi urtic ular, that the very opposite is alone 
what aun tlogy justifies us in aflirming”’ (p. 16), and 
again, ‘In ull humility, therefore, instead of dic- 
tating what Go. must do, let us inquire reverently 
what God has done, how God has spoken ; in what 
form, really, actually, concretely, practically, the 
revelation of his will has come to man”’ (p. 20). 

Professor Evans proceeds to contrast systematic 
theology with biblical theology, and to point out 
their essential differences. The one is ‘* based on 
the principle of systematic self-consistency.’’ His 
tribute to biblical theology is worthy of quotation 
at length. ‘* Biblical theology is of special im- 
portance in thus unfolding to us the compositeness 
of Bible truth, and in giving us the key to its rich 
and suggestive variations. It puts us, moreover, in 
touch with the men who speaks to us in the name 
of God. We feel that in Peter, in John, in James, 
we have an inspired man, not a divinely manipu- 
lated automaton. We come to understand why, 
in discussing the same subject, Paul says this, and 
says it thus ; James says that, and says itso... 
This Novum Organum of Biblical Theology, ec: alling 
to its aid Criticism, the Higher and the Lower, puts 
us in possession of the human personal equation in 
the inspired word, as we never possessed it before. 
It reveals to us what Farrar calls ‘The Message 
of the Books;’ nay more, the mission of each 
writer, known and unknown, and helps us to see 
how even in his idiosyncrasies, even in his limita- 
tions, each is fitted for his particular place and 
task"’ (p. 25). 

The turn that has been given to the discussior is 
due to the avowal of a certain theory of inspira- 
tion which has as a corollary the statement that a 
single proved error in the record invalidates the 
whole revelation. There are men to whom the 
Bible is too dear to allow them to admit any such 
preposterous result as this. Hence Professor 
Evans combats the theory with vigor and clearness, 
holding meanwhile that “it is not, as Professor 
Briggs : says, a pleasant task to point out errors in 
the Scripture. We do it only as the interests of 
truth require, because we dare not handle the 
Word of God deceitfully. Nothing is worth sav- 
ing that cannot be saved honestly, not even that 
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Book. But we are at an infinite remove from tak- 
ing these [errors] as the measure of the Bible’’ (p. 
46). The real question as here presented is one be- 
tween an inspired man who, in his capacity of a 
man, conveyed the message of God to men, and an 
inspired proof-reader or compiler. As Professor 
Smith points out, ‘‘ . . . the clear distinction 
which our theologians make between revelation 
and inspiration is a comparatively modern distinc- 
tion’’ (p. 68). The primary place is occupied by 
the divine revelation, which mercifully comes in to 
supplement the light of nature, which of itself was 
not suflicient to salvation. The function of in- 
spiration is closely connected with this, and is 
“to mediate the revelation ; to interpret, to record, 
to apply it ; to put us, to put all generations, un- 
der the immediate power of those divine reali- 
ties... ’’ (Evans, p. 54). ‘‘ It [the Bible] is part 
of the supernatural divine process of saving a lost 
world, of rehabilitating a ruined humanity. In- 
spiration is the formal factor in that process, as 
Revelation is the material factor. Thus regarded 
I have no hesitation in saying that the Bible is in- 
spired wholly, inspired through and through. The 
men are inspired, as Professor Stowe said. The 
thoughts are inspired, as Professor Briggs says. 
The words are inspired, as Professor Hodge said”’ 
(p. 55). 

Professor Evans takes 1 Cor. ii. 6-16 as the best 
basis on which to build a doctrine of inspiration 
which he calls ‘‘ Pneumatic Inspiration,’’ the in- 
spiration of the Spiritof God. His words are to be 
commended to all searchers after truth. In this de- 
partment the paper is constructive in the best sense ; 
scarcely anything could be finer or more complete. 
‘Its infallibility is not a microscopic infinitesimal 
infallibility respecting all particular things in the 
heavens above or in the earth beneath or in the 
waters under the earth. It is an infallible rule of 
Sfaith—i.e., of Christian faith, of Gospel faith, of 
the faith which is ne cessary to salvation’’ (p. 61) 

Incident to the ** ¢psissima-verba-of-the-original- 
autograph” theory there are difticulties and dangers. 
One of the difliculties in the case is due to the fact 
that for a considerable part of Scripture there were 
no original autographs in the strict sense. The 
materials were taken froin earlier books and from 
a variety of sources. Some of these were the ac- 
counts handed along from mouth to mouth, not to 
mention the Logia of Papias. Of the discourses 
of Christ we have no ¢psissiima verba, and to ascribe 
inspiration to the chronicler alone is to postulate 
merely an inspired proof-reader or scissors-editor 
(cf. p. 32)! Then again, as the science of textual 
criticism proceeds, it is evident that the nearer we 
get to the alleged cpstxsima verba the harder pressed 
does the theory become (cf. pp. 37-38), and the more 
numerous the divergencies to be explained. 
‘* Your inerrant autograph isan abstraction. Your 
inerrant text is an abstraction. ... If absolute- 
verbal infallibility was essential to inspiration, does 
not the loss of that infallibility imply the loss of 
that inspiration?’ (p. 40.) ‘* But the theory that 
all the errors in the text are surreptitious, that none 
of them is to be referred to the original autographs, 
is one which honest criticism finds itself unable to 
accept’’ (p. 41). Even Calvin did not hesitate in 
this matter, but allowed the existence of error 
which could not be explained away. Tnere is little 
wonder that Professor Evans is moved to remark 
in this connection : ‘‘ He [Calvin] was, in fact, a 
pioneer of the Higher Criticism, and it is only too 
evident that if the question of confirming his elec- 
tion to one of our Biblical chairs were to come be- 
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fore us to-day, he would fail of getting a unanimous 
vote”’ (p. 45, note). 

Professor Smith illustrates some other difficulties 
from the early history of the Bible and its treat- 
ment. The Jew held that all Scripture was im- 
portant, and even the most insignificant things 
possessed of their value. Hence if the plain sense 
seemed unworthy or trivial, a ‘‘ higher sense’’ was 
imported into the passage and made to depend upon 
processes which are justly called exegetical ‘* leger- 
demain.’” How shall those who hold to the 
‘*high’’ theory of inspiration avoid also this still 
‘*higher sense *’? (cf., p. 72). Or again, ‘‘ The 
hy pothesis of an inerrant word leads to the demand 
for an inerrant interpretation’’ (p. 73). Among the 
Jews this was recognized in the Oral Law, which 
was exalted above what was written. In_ the 
Church of Rome the church is claimed to hold the 
position of the infallible interpreter. How can 
**high’’ view inspirationists refrain from going 
over to the bosom of the church, like Newman, or 
avoid the necessity of supplying such an inerrant 
interpretation? ‘* The logical result [in the Jewish 
Church], therefore, of this theory of inerrancy was 
to substitute for the Scripture the alleged authorized 
interpretation” (p. 73), for a recent Jewish authority 
declares, ‘* The decisions of the Scribes are more 
weighty than those of the Law.”’ 

In this notice there is not space to follow Pro- 
fessor Smith through his argument. The difticul- 
ties of the theory, as over against the Old Testament. 
are set forth in general, with some mention also of 
particular cases and specific incidents. These are 
to be commended to the attention of all candid men, 
and it isto be remembered that these statements do 
not come froma man hostile to the Bible, but from 
one who loves it and desires for it a position com- 
meusurate with its value and worth. 

But there are serious dangers which beset the 
theory of inerrancy according to the doctrine of 
** ipsissima-rerba-of-the-original-autographs’’ inspi- 
ration. One of these is that it ‘‘ reverses the 
order of the two principles of the Protestant 
Church.’’ The formative principle of the sufti- 
ciency of Scripture as the rule of faith is placed be- 
fore the vital principle of Justification by Faith. 
Dr. Hodge actually says (III., p. 67), *‘ The faith of 
the Christian is the persuasion of the truth of the 
facts and doctrines recorded in the Scriptures on 
the testimony of God.’’ This must be upon the 
ground of what is confidently denominated the 
** true doctrine of inspiration,’’ by Drs. Hodge and 
Warfield (Presbyterian Review, 1881, p. 236). 

Still, again, to insist upon this theory ‘‘is to turn 
the whole science of exegesis into a study of har- 
monistics,’’ which is indeed a most ‘* fruitless task,”’ 
especially when it is accompanied by constant jug- 
yling with the facts and, in the end, by a net loss 
in the real value of the basal principles, and all at 
the expense of scientific and honest procedure. 

But there is a still more serious danger. Pro- 
fessor Evans states it admirably. ‘‘ Let me tell 
you where the danger lies, as it confronts me in 
my work from year to year. It lies in putting the 
Bible in a false position, in claiming for it what it 
does not claim foritself. Itliesin @ prioré assump- 
tions respecting inspiration and infallibility, which 
are not borne out by the facts. It lies in holding 
up your iron clad dogma of verbal inspiration and 
literalistic infallibility against the advances made by 
an humble, prayerful, reverent investigation and 
criticism of Scripture as the Word of God (p. 63). 
** You condemn criticism, which destroys belief in 
the Scriptures as the Word of God. But beware 






of including in your condemnation the criticism 
which helps to make such belief in the Scriptures 
possible”’ (p. 64). ** It [the Presbyterianism of our 
country] cannot afford to put the yoke of bondage 
to an exploded relic of post-Reformation scholasti- 
cism on the consciences of our young men, alive as 
they are tu the gains of reverent and careful study 
of the Book, and sensitive as they cannot fail to be 
to the humiliation of such bondage. It cannot 
afford to silence the larger, profounder, more Scrip- 
tural restatements of revealed truth made impera- 
tive by improved methods of Biblical research’ 
(p. 65). 

The necessary limits of this review compel us to 
refrain from further comment and quotation. Both 
papers are worthy of careful perusal and thorough 
consideration. The spirit and tone of each are at 
once bold and yet without harshness, so that there 
is no difficulty to tell just where the authors stand. 

CHARLES R. GILLETT, 

Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


OUTLINES OF TEXTUAL Criticism APPLIED TO 
THe New Testament. By C. E. HamMMonp, 
M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, 
Oxford ; Vicar of Menhenoit, Cornwall. Fifth 
edition, revised. Oxford: Clarendon Press ; 
New York: Macmillan, 1890. Pp. xii., 164, 
16mo, 90 cents. 


The fact that a work on a subject so uninterest- 
ing to the general reader as textual criticism has 
within eighteen years passed through five editions 
speaks strongly for the excellence of the book. 
Mr. Hammond’s book, published originally in 
1872, isnow on the market in its fifth edition, with 
the demand, if anything, greater than ever. 

There is plenty of room for such a book as the 
one before us. The ignorance of clergymen gen- 
erally in regard to what textual criticism is, and 
especially as to the materials upon which it works 
and the principles which guide its operations, 
would be laughable were it not lamentable. It is 
hardly a subject for congratulation that a doctor 
of divinity, an officer of the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church, lately confounded 
textual criticism with the higher criticism, and re- 
ferred to Westcott and Hort’s text of the New 
Testament as an example of the results of the lat- 
ter! 

Mr. Hammond’s book has grown in size and 
value since it was first issued. This Jast edition 
has used the Prolegomena of Dr. Gregory pub- 
lished in 1890, thus embodying the latest results. 
In seven chapters with six appendices the subject 
is covered in a very fair though necessarily some- 
what elementary fashion. 

In clear manner the origin of the tertus receptus 
and its uncritical character are exhibited. The 
origin, cause, and kinds of variations in the manu- 
scripts are stated and illustrated. The method of 
designating manuscripts and the value, extent, 
and condition of the different codices are given in 
lucid language. The nature and value of the ver- 
sions in textual criticism are well set forth, and 
the limitations of the evidence for the text gathered 
from the works of the Fathers are excellently 
pointed out. 

Perhaps the least satisfactory chapter is that 
which deals with the division of the manuscripts 
into groups. The principal classifications are 
given, and the preferences of the author stated and 
justified. But the characteristics of the different 
groups are not as clearly noted as seems desirable. 
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It would be difficult to formulate, from Mr. Ham- 
mond’s chapter on the subject, the differences be- 
tween, say, the Alexandrine and Byzantine text, 

The author has stated the principal canons of 
criticism. We could wish that this part had been 
treated at greater length. 

The examples of the application of textual criti- 
cism given are very happy, and illustrate well the 
difficulties which ‘arise and the methods of solu- 
tion. Not the least interesting are the examples 
showing the difference between authorship and 
eanonticity, and the application of textual criticism 
to establish both. 

In short, the work is an excellent one, and merits 
the success it has met. It is gotten up in good 
shape, and its low price puts it within the reach of 
all who ought to know at least as much of the sub- 
ject as the book teaches. It heightens the reverence 
of clergymen for the New Testament by pointing 
out how abundant are the witnesses to the text, 
and how watchful has been the providence of God 
in the preservation of so many codices. Divinity 
students will be better prepared by perusing it for 
their studies preliminary to their life-work. And 
the layman may find here matter which will enable 
him to appreciate the wealth of material we are 
furnished with for the study of the sacred text. 

GEORGE W. GILMORE. 
BRookKLYN. 


THE SERMON-BIBLE. Matthewi.-xxi. New York : 
Armstrong, 1891. Post 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


This is the fifth of twelve volumes—the Old 
Testament being complete in four already pub- 
lished. These facts are interesting in the light of 
the further statement of the prospectus, that the 
space given in the series, to each book of the 
Bible, depends on the number of sermons which 
have been preached from it. I presume that few 
things could be named in which there is wider range 
for originality than in the homiletical habit. There- 
fore one man’s criticism of another man’s way of 
making a sermon, or of proposing to a third man 
to make one, is more or less a profitless matter. 
If, therefore, any man’s inner consciousness on 
Tuesday morning vibrates responsive to this sen- 
tence—I quote the prospectus : ‘‘ Thus the preach- 
er, having chosen his text, has only to refer to the 
‘Sermon-Bible’’ to tind some of the best outlines and 
suggestions on it, and full references to all the helps 
available,’’ to that preacher, I should think, the 
*Sermon-Bible”’ might be ‘‘ indispensable.”’ But to 
those to whom it is not indispensable, it would 
always remain an unfathomable mystery why the 
preacher chose that particular text, or, for that 
matter, any text, except for that direst of all rea- 
sons, that Sunday is certainly coming. 

All this is only a roundabout w ay of saying that, 
given the method, I should think that the book 
might meet a need. I should think also that it was 
calculated to contirm that method and perpetuate 
that need. The range of reading among modern 
English and American preachers is certainly very 
wide. I take it for granted that the book would 
have been less useful to the great number and the 
various needs of those for whom it was intended, if 
the selection had been guided by any more obvious 
principle. The contents of the book could, in that 
case, not have been so variegated as they are. The 
impress of individuality, even of that measure of 
it Which can show itself in selecting, would have 
been no doubt a contradiction of the encyclopedic 
character intended for the work. One must 
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not impress his individuality too sharply on a 
dictionary ; but herein lies one of the reasons 
why the dictionary does not very largely con- 
tribute to the originality of those who devote 
themselves to the perusal of it. All this is again 
a roundabout way of saying that such a work as 
this appeals to, and is, I suppose, calculated for 
men who have few books and small library facili- 
ties. But that is just the point of view from which 
the thing is sad. For, whatever may be true of 
other things, as to his sermonizing, at any rate, if a 
nan is to have few books, it isof so much the more 
importance that they should be books, and not the 
mere pickings of books, in order that out of them he 
might learn, in his solitude, not to crib, but to think. 
Bat I am aware, as | said at the beginning, that I 
judge the book by a standard which it’ never set 
for itself. What I judge, then, is the standard, 
not the book. EpwWarkbD C. Moone. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Curist IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. By Tomas 
TrpBaLy, D.D., Rector of St. Paul’s Church, 
Camden, N. J. With an Introduction by 8. D. 
McConnell, D.D. New York: Thomas Whitta- 
ker, 1891. Pp. 357, $1.50. 


This volume comprises a series of lectures deliv- 
ered before the Church-Woman’s Institute of Phil- 
adelphia, as part of a plan of a two years’ course of 
study—1887-89—in the departmenis of the Scrip- 
tures, the Prayer Book, Theology, and Church His- 
tory. One of the most hopeful signs of our times 
is the formation of the women of the American 
churches into such societies as this one. They are 
becoming by no means exceptional, but are every- 
where growing in favor. 

Dr. Tidball, as the title of his volume indicates, 
has sought to present the Christology of the New 
Testament. In doing so he has treated every book 
except the Apocalypse with a degree of thorough- 
ness and fulness seldom found in so small a com- 
pass. It issome imes an advantage that an author 
is shut up to brevity. A large field with no special 
limitations as to space may be a temptation to 
vagueness and needless expansion. The demand 
for brevity leads one to be concise and pointed in 
statement. Condensation and pointedness are ele- 
ments of strength, especially with the people. 

The line of discussion pursued shows incidentally 
the origin, history, authorship, and essential con- 
tents of the several gospels and epistles, and then 
as its main design, makes a cumulative argument 
for Christ, drawn from the varied yet united testi- 
mony which these all offer to his person, doctrine, 
and character. Each writer, in his own way and 
for his own purpose, portrays Jesus. The distinc- 
tive trait set forth by the synoptics is the practical- 
ness of the Great Teacher, while John in his gospel 
emphasizes the mystical element. And then to the 
objection that this mysticism invalidates the Johan- 
nean authorship of the Fourth Gospel, as proving 
it must have been of later origin than the time of 
John, he brings forward the mysticism of St. Paul 
as found in his unquestioned epistles, composed be- 
fore the date of the Fourth Gospel. Thus Paul, 
the great practician, mediates between the practical 
Matthew and the mystical John. This is but one 
example of the ingenious and suggestive turns with 
which the statements of the author abound. Every 
question raised is treated with eminent fairness and 
satisfaction. 

I closed the reading of the book with the convic- 
tion that Dr. Tidball, while aiming at a high, deti- 
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nite mark—to give the results of painstaking re- 
search for the edification of certain devout, inquir- 
ing ladies—had unconsciously prepared one of the 
best hand-books in New Testament studies that can 
be placed in the hands of the people, far and near. 
My only adverse criticism of the style of the author 
is he italicizes too much. Usually it is better to 
leave the reader to see the emphasis from the force 
and drift of the argument and the structure of the 
sentences. H. B. Ripe@away. 
GARRETT BrBLicaL INstiTuTE, Evanston, ILL. 


Strupies iN HEGEL’s PurLosopny OF RELIGION, 
By J. Macsripe STeRRETT, D.D., Professor of 
Ethics and Apologetics in the Seabury Divinity 
School. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1890. 
Pp. xiii., 348, 12mo, $2.00. 


We have already noticed the Appendix to this 
volume, on ‘* Christian Unity in America,’’ which 
was distributed as a separate pamphlet. 

The book itself isa laudable endeavor to make 
known to the thinking mind of our time Hegel's 
** Philosophy of Religion.’’ If it be true, as his dis- 
ciples declare, that, although Hegel's philosophy is 
not the final word, it has nevertheless, entered into 
and is modifying all the philosophic and theologic 
thought of our time, so that no one can escape it, 
but finds it necessary to accept it, or, with more or 
less intelligence to reject it, it is desirable that it 
should be rescued from misunderstanding, and be 
made to assume a definite form for comprehension. 
Among other efforts to do this Dr. Sterrett’s is one 
of the most successful, and'on that account, if for no 
other, the work should be gratefully received. Be- 
sides, it is attractive from its style and mode of treat- 
ment. Although the author thinks in the Hegelian 
technique, yet this hasuundergone some modification 
and transmutation into more popular phraseology. 
The style is markedly animated, vigorous, and 
hence attractive. It is instinct with thought ; and 
the inference is constantly drawn that the author’s 
thought has not exhausted itself in expression, but 
that there is an abundant reserve. Sometimes a 
mere adjective or adverb is suggestive of mental 
processes unexpressed, yet which stimulate the 
reader to think them out for himself. Indeed, 
what obscurity there is comes from this rush of 
thought. There is frequent and felicitous meta- 
phor, and much poetic illustrative quotation. 
These two characteristics suggest the opinion that 
if the author were not a philosopher he would be 
a poet. 

The work, however, is necessarily fragmentary, 
as is confessed in its title. It is not immediately 
and avowedly constructive, but rather reproduc- 
tive, and largely critical. This criticism is very 
spicy, and the author would be a dangerous ad- 
versary in a polemic. Yet there is a constructive 
system which he has educed from his reading of 
Hegel, and made his own. The reader’s task is to 
piece its elements together, which is not ditlicult 
to do as to the particular topic in hand. 

But if, notwithstanding the truth of his method 
and the value of his results, Hegel’s word upon 
philosophy as a whole is not the final one, as Dr. 
Sterrett himself acknowledges, and as Dr. Harris 
has confessed, one is inclined to ask what are the 
lacune in his system, what are its weak points, 
what problems are slurred over, or inadequately 
treated ? Allowing that many or most of the re- 
sults attained are permanent, the thought required 
to fill up these Azatus will and must necessitate a 
new synthesis. But one who has not fully mas. 





tered all that Hegel has written may easily blunder 
in declaring what these weak parts are, and one’s 
suspicions may turn out to be wrong. We feel 
ourselves that before knowing the contents of 
Hegel’s *‘ Philosophy of Nature,’’ it would be prem 
ature and rash to make the criticism that is sug 
gested to us. The same may be said of his ‘* Phi- 
losophy of Spirit.’”” The contents of neither of 
these works is alluded to in Dr. Sterrett’s book. He 
confines himself to the one topic, the ‘* Philosophy 
of Religion.’’ We cannot here give the processes 
through which the result is reached, but only and 
briefly that result itself. 

In a very interesting and easily understood chap 
ter he shows how the ‘* Science of Religions’’ leads 
to a ‘‘ Philosophy of Religion.’’ Religion is uni 
versal, is a constituent of human consciousness, 
exists in the human spiritual soul as such. All 
(so-called) false religions have an element of truth, 
and God has revealed Himself in these. [This 
would seem to be a necessary corollary from what 
Christians aftirm as to the Divine character. It is 
strange that the old Apologetics, which denied this, 
did not see that its procedure was suicidal, that it 
was undermining the very postulates from which 
alone Christianity itself was vindicated, as well as 
contradicting the utterances of the Bible.] Hence 
liegel’s endeavor to discover, to bring to light and 
express, the essential ideal of religion. It is the 
personal relation, struggling after form, and mani 
festing itself in progressive, partial, and inadequate 
forms till it should reach the absolute religion, or 
Christianity. But religion itself isa moment in 
the entire thought-movement, the immanent rea- 
son, or idea, which is realizing itself in all history, 
and which is the interpretation of the whole scheme 
of Providence. It is that moment of the same 
which is realized in human consciousness. Here 
God and man mect. The key to understand it is 
the category of reciprocity. ‘The human spirit re 
sponds to the revelation of the Divine Spirit even 
in its lowest form. Its so-called faith is implicit 
knowledge. It is knowledge of the truth of all 
truths—of God Himself ; inadequate, indeed, but 
still knowledge. And thus God Himself tinds what 
is needful for Himself, the responsive love of His 
creature. Love must find love, and hence must 
create the possibility of love. This is the very core 
and meaning of Hegel’s *‘ Philosophy of Religion.”’ 
But he expresses it in phraseology which is some 
times ambiguous, ¢.g., *‘ Religion is the knowledge 
which the Divine Spirit has of Himself.”’ Or, 
otherwise, ‘ In religion God finds Himself, com 
pletes His self-consciousness.’’ ‘These expressions 
may very easily be misinterpreted and made _ to 
mean that the human spirit is needfu! for the Di- 
vine personality itself. It seems to us that Profes- 
sor Seth must have so interpreted them, and hence 
his insistence that justice must be done to human 
individuality. We do not think that this was 
Hegel's or Dr. Sterrett’s meaning. Otherwise un 
derstood they are true, Certainly God Himself is 
richer for the love of His creatures ; and the loving 
self-consciousness may undergo that amplification 
which it demands because it is love. Thus God 
knows Himself in His outgoings. Thought is the 
light, which cannot be separated from the love, 
which is the heat, and this is the form of all ac- 
tivity. Energy is only explicable as love and 
thought. Doubtless it was the misinterpretation 
of such expressions of Hegel which gave rise to the 
charge of semi-Pantheism, and created the difficulty 
of reconciling them with the dogma of the Trinity. 

Much of the outcome of Hegel’s thought upon 
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religion has been reached by other men, and ex- 
pressed in far other language. But his treatment 
is most profound, and may on that account become 
most convincing. Dr. Sterrett’s book will help the 
superficial thinking of our day to sink some steps 
deeper, and may win adherents to the system advo- 
cated. Others will hesitate. They would like to 
know how certain other clements of knowledge are 
to be connected with all this, e.g, What place in 
this scheme is there for the problem of moral evil ? 
How are the moral and religious elements inter- 
penetrated in human consciousness and develop- 
ment? There are theological lacune, too. What 
is the doctrine of the Holy Spirit and His office in 
the religious consciousness ? Such questions lead 
us to hope that Dr. Sterrett will give us more 

‘* studies”? in religion, either his own or further 

elucidation of Hegel's. 

J. STEINFORT KEDNEY. 

FARIBAULT, MINN, 

SELECTED SERMONS OF SCHLEIERMACHER. Trans- 
lated by Mary F. Witson. New York: Funk 
& Wagnalls, n. d. [1890]. 12mo, cloth, pp. viii., 
451, $2. 

This volume would be interesting, even if its 
contents were of indifferent value. The author 
was one of the most remarkable men Germany has 
produced. He lived at a time when just sucha 
man as he was called for, and he met the emergency 
exactly. The eighteenth century, spiritually dull 
everywhere, was especially so on the Continent. 
Rationalism, borrowed from the English deists, had 
gone to extreme lengths, and affected the religious 
life of the entire nation. Pietism had proved only 
a temporary diversion, and that in a limited sphere. 
The nation seemed to be dead to the power of the Gos- 
pel, remitting all seriousness either to the peasantry 
or to women and children. A cold indifferentism 
pervaded the cultivated classes, and Christianity 
was regarded more as a system of ethics than a 
revelation of the grace of God. The pulpit re- 
sounded more with the teachings of Epictetus and 
Tully than with the words of inspiration or the 
profound discussions of the Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles, 

[t was under these circumstances that Schleier- 
macher issued his famous Discourses on Religion, 
which, as the biographical sketch prefixed to this 
volume states, “‘ startled the nation as with the 
blast of a trumpet,’’ and made a distinct epoch in 
the religious history of Germany. The book was 
by no means free from imperfection and contained 
much which its author afterward withdrew or 
modified ; but its vigorous assertion of the claims 
of religion as in its essence the dependence of the 
soul on God, overthrew the cardboard structure 
of rationalism and startled the adherents of a dead 
orthodoxy. It gave an impulse to the spiritual life 
of Germany which has not yet ceased to exist. 
There have been and are many more consistent and 
more accurate investigators of religious truth, but 
to Schleiermacher belongs the credit of breaking 
the spell which had so long enchained alike the 
pulpit and the professorial chair. 

The sermons which he preached aided the effect 
of his publications. They were listened to by 
crowds, and being spoken and not read, and ani- 
mated by an eloquence born of the occasion, ex- 
erted an immense influence. The selection con- 
tained in this volume gives a very good idea of 
their general character. They show none of the 
extremely artificial analysis and arrangement com- 
monly seen in German discourses of the last genera- 
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tion, but are simple and natural. We do not see 
the fire of the orator, but rather the cool judgment 
and wise counsels of a competent teacher. They 
lack, too, the evangelical warmth one expects in a 
Protestant pulpit. For instance, the first discourse 
in this volume, founded upon the closing scenes of 
the crucifixion (Mark xv. 34-41), sets forth the 
dying Saviour as our Example in that he sorrowed 
over unaccomplished deeds, that he died in calm- 
ness, and that he died surrounded with loving 
friends. which are certainly good enough points in 
themselves, but infinitely below the true bearing 
of the wondrous scene on the cross. On the other 
hand, the sermons on marriage and the training 
of children are full of exquisite good sense, while 
the one on the necessity of the new birth is sound 
to the core. 

Not having the original at hand we cannot vouch 
for the fidelity of the translation, but it has as much 
fluency and ease as an original work, which is the 
more remarkable as Schleiermacher allowed him- 
self to indulge in very long and involved sentences, 
as did Neander and inany other German scholars. 
The book will not only satisfy an intelligent curi- 
osity, but in other respects repay the thoughtful 
reader. T. W. CHAMBERS. 

NEw YORK. 


Book-NoTeEs, BY THE EDITOR. 


Among the volumes recently received, for which 
it has been impossible to find space for extended 
review, may be mentioned 7ke Sermon Bible. St. 
Matthew xxii. to St. Mark xvi. (New York: Arm- 
strong, 1891, pp. 889, $1.50). On another page is 
a notice of the volume on Matthew i.-xxi., by a 
successful pastor of the younger generation. With 
the sentiments there expressed we are in accord. 
The extent of the volume may be judged by the 
fact that it contains abstracts of sermons of com- 
paratively recent date and by eminent preachers, 
each abstract averaging about a page in length. 
The book, therefore, contains abstracts of about 
389 sermons. The vice of this sort of literature is, 
that it would engender a race of homiletical crip- 
ples if it were not for the further fact that it is be- 
yond the power of one of these helpless creatures 
to made a sermon on another man’s plan which 
will not be an effective means of emptying the 
pews. The man who can make a satisfactory ser- 
mon on one of these plans can make a better one 
without. 

F. H. Revell (Chicago and New York) has pub- 
lished five neat pamphlets, containing as many ser- 
mons or addresses. Two of them are by Henry 
Drummond, so widely Known by his ‘* Natural 
Law in the Spiritual World,”’ and are entitled, 
Love, the Supreme Gift ; the Greatest Thing in the 
World, and The Perfected Life ; the Greatest Need f 
the World. An opportunity is thus afforded at rea- 
sonable rates (20 cents) for those who have never 
read anvthing by this man, who has exercised a 
great influence upon young men in our colleges 
recently, to make his acquaintance in a delightful 
way. The First Thing in the World; or, the 
Primacy of Faith, by A. J. Gordon, D.D., is a com- 
panion piece te Professor Drummond's Love, the 
Supreme Gift, and they should be read together. 
The others are by the Rev. B. Fay Mills— Power 
fromon High. Do we need it? Whatisit? Can 
we getit? Anaddress delivered at the Ninth Inter- 
national Christian Endeavor Convention, and by 
the Rev George D, Herron--T he Message of Jesus to 
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Men of Wealth. The latter is an address delivered 
before the Minnesota Congregational Club. The 
thesis of the paper is that the Cross of Christ pre- 
sents the solvent of all the problems of the social 
and economic life of the day. 


Didactic Rhythmical Dissertations on the Book of 


Ileaven, by the Rev. George Morton (New York : 
Alden, 1891, pp. 291), is the title of a volume of 
blank verse, extremely conservative in its general 
tone, and in some parts which we have read, quite 
too attenuated to appear in adress of prose. A 
picture of the author adorns the volume. Rhymes 
of Childhood, by James Whitcomb Riley (Indianapo- 
lis: The Bowen-Merrill Co., 1891, pp. xii., 186), 
isan attempt to do honor to ‘‘ baby talk’’ in verse. 
Some of the pieces are very pretty, while others 
are What they purport to be only through a heavy 
drain upon the imagination. The author is already 
Known to the reading public through his contribu- 
tions to the magazines. 

From the American Tract Society we have a vol- 
ume entitled Social and Re ligious Life in the Orient. 
With numerous illustrations. By A. J/. Basmajian 
(pp. 247, $1). Besides an account of the personal 
experience of the author and his family, the volume 
contains considerable information as to the state of 
missions in Turkey, and especially among the 
Armenians. The literary character of the book 
might have been improved if it had been subjected 
to the criticism of a person who would have made 
some of the sentences couform more closely to the 
English idiom. 

Fun and Finance. A discussion of modern 
Church novelties in connection with the subject of 
Christian giving, by Rev. Newton Wray, with an in- 
troduction by Rev. A. J. Gordon, D.D. (Boston : 
McDonald, Gill & Co.) This is a philippie against 
the ‘‘ Church fair’’ and similar expedients which 
are in such common use in many churches as a 
means to collect the money necessary for the prose- 
cution of the Church’s work. The author is not 
merely destructive in his criticism, but also con- 
structive in that he points out the better way. 

American Christian Rulers ; or, Religion and 
Men of Government. Comprising sketches in Ameri- 
can history of men of Christian faith and experience, 
who have had connection with the national and 
State governments and the judicial departments ; 
embracing colonial, revolutionary, and later periods ; 
alphabetically arranged, with chronological index 
of early State governors. Compiled by Rev. Ed- 
mard J. Giddings (New York: Bromfield & Co., 
8Svo, pp. xix., 590), is the extended title of a vol- 
ume which is thus quite fully described. The dist 
contains 295 names, and extends from John Win- 
throp to James A. Gartield. The sketches vary 
in length from a dozen lines to several pages, the 
longest being necessarily circumscribed. The vol- 
ume opens up a subject which, while extremely 
difficult and demanding extensive knowledge and 
the soundest of judgment, might be treated to the 
great advantage of readers. We refer to the inves- 
tigation of the question as to the extent to which 
Christianity has moulded our legislation and civil 
history either abstractly or through the advocacy 
of Christian rulers. In good part this is a subject 
that would require more or less speculation and in- 
ference, especially in the later periods, while the 
results would depend mainly upon the delicacy of 
the perception and the accuracy of the judgment of 
the writer. 

Zur Geschichte der Hieroglyphenschrift, von Dr. 
W. Pleyte, Conservator am  Niederlandischen 
teichsmuseum zu Leyden. Nach dem Hollind- 








ischen von Carl Abel (Leipzig : Wilhelm Friedrich, 
1890, pp. 48, 2. mk.). This is an attempt to trace 
the alphabetic signs of the hieroglyphic writing back 
to their originals in the open syllable of the carly 
writing. The theory is that each letter got its value 
from the fact that it was the first sign written or 
heard in some simple and common word. The 
simple letters of the alphabet are treated with clear 
ness and success in most cases, especially the con 
sonants as distinguished from the so-called vowels, 
which really are not vowels any more than Aleph 
or ’Avin. These last form the evwr of any theory, 
since they have become so changed and altered in 
their transfer to the Greco Coptic character, that 
their nature has become entirely lost, and their exist- 
ence only to be detected by means of certain ‘ rudi 
mentary signs.’” The account which the author 
gives in the first sixteen pages, of the nature and 
methods of the hieroglyphic writing, is very clear 
and satisfactory, as far as it goes, but it is by no 
means exhaustive. 

Under the title In Seripture Lands: New Views 
of Sacred Places, by Edward 1, Wilson (8vo, pp. 
xvi., 386, $3. 50), the Scribners have issued a beauti- 
ful volume of travel in the Holy Land, Sinai, and 
Egypt, which is illustrated with 150 views taken 
from photographs made by the author. The whole 
appearance of the volume betokens the care and 
skill with which the publishers have done their 
share of the work. <A considerable part of the 
text, and nearly, if not quite all, of the pictures 
are already familiar to the public through the pages 
of the Century and Scribner's Magazine. The story 
is well and graphically told, and the pictures which 
adorn the pages are a delight to the eye. We re- 
serve the volume for further notice at a later date, 
while in the mean time it is to be commended to 
the attention of those interested in the subject. 


QUARTERLY AND MAGAZINE REVIEWS. 
CONTENTS PAGES AND DIGESTS OF THEIR PRIN- 
CIPAL ARTICLES, 


Bazan’s Russta. By Mrs. M. B. Norton. The 
Andover Review, April, 1891. 


It is increasingly evident that some of the best 
accounts of nations come from people who have no 
personal acquaintance with them, and the writer 
of this review evidently thinks that Madame Bazan, 
with Spanish grace and native shrewdness, has 
made a profound contribution to the world’s know] 
edge of a country which hovers on the edge of 
Europe like an apparition from the Dark Ages 
tussia is in the twilight, but the twilight of the 
dawn, in which primitive institutions are striving 
for the mastery with the products of our new 
sociology, resulting in a dualism which is the 
cause of her moral and_ political disturbances. 
These two institutions are the Czar, representing 
the principle of autocracy, and the Mir, repre- 
senting the life of the people. It is in the latter 
that the socialistic leaven works, and develops 
that Nihilism which is but the seeking on the part 
of the Russian for natural rights, with no faith in 
any supernatural, and resolved not on reform, but 
obliteration of the past, that room may be given 
for the future. 

The closing quotation from the book itself voices 
the feeling of the authorand the reviewer. ‘* Russia 
is an enigma ; let those solve it who can—I could 
not. The Sphinx called to me ; I looked into the 
depths of her eyes, felt the sweet and bewildering 
attraction of the unknown. I questioned her, and, 
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like the German poet, I wait, with but moderate 
hope, for the answer to come to me, borne by voices 
of the ocean of Time.’ 


SUGGESTIONS AS TO MODIFICATIONS OF THE Doc- 
MATIC SYSTEM TAUGHT IN THE CONGREGATIONAL 
SCHOOLS AND CHURCHES AT THE PRESENT 
Time. By the Rev. Frank H. Foster, Ph.D., 
Professor of Church History, Oberlin Theolog- 
ical Seminary. Dibliotheea Sacra, April, 1891. 
The introduction of this suggestive article deals : 

(1) With the influences that from the time of Jona- 
than ‘Edwards up to the commencement of the Civil 
War had been at work, with the result of making 
the Congregational churches practically a unit in 
what is. known as New School Calvinism ; (2) with 
those influences since 1860 which have resulted in 
an era of drift and confusion that causes such sad 
bewilderment. 

The question, then, that faces systematic theology 
is how to master the situation. This involves a 
readjustment to meet the new circumstances, the 
incorporation of new materials, the reapplication 
of neglected principles and truths. 

The writer thus brings forward certain points 
representing the dominating ideas under which the 
theological system to be taught in our seminaries 
at the present day must be constructed. 

I. The system must be constructed under the in- 
fluence of the rehabilitated idea of the church as a 
supernatural institution, the temple of the in- 
dwelling and operative spirit. 

Whatever may be true of a progressive revela- 
tion of the truth in the New Testament, it is very 
evident that the apprehension of the truth in the 
church has been a growth, and often a very slow 
one. Yet there has always been this growth, and 
no one can look over the history of any one of the 
great doctrines without recognizing the existence 
of the Divine Spirit and influence at work in the 
church, guiding its thought to a more perfect con- 
ception of it. The recognition of that church as 
2 constant divine institution will be a great help to 
the theologian. 

Il. The system must be constructed with the con- 
stant use of Christian experience as a source of doc- 
trine. Such experience és and ever hua been a 
source of doctrine, but under the name of *‘ Cliris- 
tian consciousness’? has often become a source of 
much hesitation and perplexity. The recognition 
of itin its proper place will result in an essential 
deepening of ourtheology, bringing out truths that 
have never been developed, as in the relation of 
God the Father and the Spirit, as well as of Christ, 
to the actual daily Christian life. It will also 
bring out of their obscurity certain old elements of 
theology which have been long forgotten, but 
which are needed to-day—e.q., the testimony of the 
Spirit to the divine origin of the Bible, which is, 
after all, the great proof, as it is the one that gives 
that calmness to the mind which is essential in the 
conduct of any critical work. We are ina critical 
age. Young men are in genuine doubt and diffi- 
culty. The clearing of the air by the removal of 
the main question to another sphere, while the crit- 
ical discussion is carried on by itself, is a necessity 
of the situation, and systematic theology must 
master it. 

III. The system needs carefully to separate be- 
tween the elements actually contributed to it by 
reason and those derived from the word of God. 
Too often the impression has been given that the 
results attained by the study of nature in the light 
of revelation were deducible by right reason, with- 
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out the aid of the Bible. This confusion should be 
carefully avoided. The idea, for example, of God 
in Christ is not a philosophical idea, however 
reasonable it may appear when made known. It 
belongs distinctly to the sphere of revealed theology. 

IV. The system should be conducted on the in- 
ductive method. This will call for a new method 
of treating the whole derivation and proof of the 
various doctrines. The advantage will be (1) in 
emphasizing the points of agreement between Chris- 
tians ; (2)in making it evident that the Christian 
system has the common consent of a very much 
larger number than one denomination. 

V. We need to add to our system of revealed the- 
ology a system of revealed ethics, introducing Chris- 
tianity into the practical affairs of life. ‘‘ Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 


Tue Proposition FOR FEDERAL UNION  BE- 
TWEEN THE TWO REFORMED CHURCHES. The 
Presbyterian and Reformed Review, April, 1891. 


This is a symposium by five prominent members 
of the two churches: David Van Horne, D.D., of 
Heidelberg Theological Seminary, Tiftin. O., and 
the Rev. James I. Good, D.D., of Reading, Pa., 
representing the Reformed (German) ; and Will- 
iam H. Clark, D.D., of Philadelphia, Pa., John B. 
Drury, D.D., and Mancius H. Hutton, D.D., of 
New Brunswick, N. J., representing the Reformed 
(Duteh) Church. 

The different papers have a wide interest, as 
bringing out the essential principles of union be 
tween churches and denominations, and thus may 
fairly attract the attention of a wide circle of read- 
ers. Togiveevenasummary of them is manifestly 
bevond our limits, and we must content ourselves 
with a reference to the points made by the writers. 

Dr. Van Horne, taking the position that the 
movement is a familiar one, claims that the propo- 
sition lies between the two extremes of absolute ex- 
ternal organic unity and that unity of sentiment 
which underlies all denominational distinctions. It 
is more than mere co-operation, less than organic 
union, but is advantageous: (1) Because it is a move 
in the right direction; (2) it is conservative, and thus 
safe ; (3) the two churches are favorably situated 
for the experiment, inasmuch as they have a com- 
mon symbol of faith in the Heidelberg Catechism, 
and are geographically so located that they would 
suffer no loss by union. 

Dr. Good, calling attention to the development 
of the idea of unity as something broader than 
mere organic union, holds that in the proposition 
certain essential principles are very distinctly 
brought out: (1) Emphasis of points of contact, 
rather than of difference, thus avoiding the appear- 
ance of a mercantile union ; (2) union only so far 
as is pleasing to each denomination. He then 
speaks of the different kinds of federated union : 
(1) A paper union, consisting largely in correspond- 
ence, not in personal contact ; (2) a conferential 
union ; (8) an advisory union ; (4) a co-operative 
union. This latter, including only points of con- 
tact, and extending so far only as is agreeable to 
each denomination, is practicable for all denomina- 
tions, and has wide opportunities of most useful 
development. 

Dr. Clark, emphasizing the necessity of a more 
complete union of the church, tinds in this propo- 
sition a beginning for such a movement, and sums 
up the argument in favor of it under the following 
heads: (1) There is no great doctrinal truth for 
which either of the Reformed churches stands as 
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distinguished from the other ; (2) in church polity 
and cultus there is no essential difference between 
them ; (8) there are no antagonisms arising from 
past differences ; (4) the difference of nationality 
disappears in that both have become American ; 
(5) their territories are adjacent, but not identical ; 
(6) both would reach substantial benefits. inasmuch 
as their development has been on different lines, the 
Germans growing in the West, and emphasizing 
home missions ; the Dutch growing in the East, 
and emphasizing foreign missions. 

Dr. Drury considers that the discussion has 
settled several things: (1) The union is greatly 
desired by an increasing number ; (2) much prog- 
ress has been made in the growth of Christian 
comity, and the determination of the real barriers 
to its more perfect expression ; (3) the method of 
simple fusion—organic union—is, under present 
conditions, impracticable ; (4) the great need isa 
practicable method by which a united front will 
be presented to the world, the waste of aggressive 
power checked, and at the same time large indi- 
vidual and local liberty and autonomy be preserved. 
Ife thus emphasizes the principle on which the par- 
ticular union under consideration is proposed, which 
is the principle of distribution of powers among bod- 
ies each of which is supreme in its own sphere. This 
is the fundamental idea of our Government and of 
the Presbyterian Church ; indeed, is admitted more 
and more by all the churches. While the plan is 
yet inchoate and tentative, itisa beginning on right 
and hopeful lines, and if adopted will lead the 
churches to grow together rather than apart. 

Dr. Hutton considers: (1) That while organic 
union is, at least for the present, impracticable, co- 
operation is in accord withthe tendency of the age in 
every department ; (2) abstractly, there is no partic- 
ular difficulty in this case, but there are differences 
which should be kept in mind. The points of agree- 
ment are historical rather than actual at present. 
While the Dutch interpretation of the Catechism is 
Calvinistic, the German is Melanchthonian, and 
other points of doctrinal divergence, difference of 
language, etc., are noted as important elements, and 
the divergence in the type of religious life is es- 
pecially noted, as well as the Jack of personal con- 
tact which the writer considers a decided hindrance. 
Still, allthat he urgesis that action be not hasty in 
too great advance on the sober second thought. 


THe TRUE UsE OF THE WoRLD: THREE TyPEs 
OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. By Professor EGBERT 
C. SmytuH. Andover Review, May, 1891. 


In along and suggestive article Professor Smyth 
illustrates the three answers that have been given 
to the question, What is the true use of the world ? 
by the Greek, the Latin, and the Reformed 
churches. The first is illustrated by a description 
of the lives of Basil and his sister, Macrina, through 
which ran the same dominant note and strain, tie 
vanity of all earthly good, the eternal and ever- 
satisfying reality of the heavenly life, causing 
them to Jeave the street, forsake the world. The sec- 
oud, or Latin idea, included this, but advanced in 
that it held to a use and control of the world by the 
recognition of the soul’s superiority to it. It was 
dominated by a stern sense of conscience, and trans- 
formed life into a school of training for a moral 
award atitsend. It developed such men as Inno- 
cent III. and resulted in the Papacy. 

Thus the Greek said: ‘‘ This world is illusory 
and vain ; rise above it to the real and the eternal.”’ 
The Roman : ‘‘ It is a place of discipline ; use it for 








self-conquest.’’ It was left to the Reformer to bring 
out the complete thought that the true use of the 
world is, not merely to rise above it, not chiefly to 
gain its discipline, but to save it. The Christian 
denies himself for others, gives himself for others, 
vicariously bears their sins and sorrows, as Christ 
did, and the outcome of faith is a royal, godlike 
love to men. 


A PRESBYTERIAN'’S VIEW OF CONGREGATIONAL- 
isM. by Rev. A. Hastings Ross, D.D. (Bid- 
liotheca Sacra, April, 1891), is a review of two 
books by Rev. W. D. Killen, D.D., President of 
Assembly’s College, Belfast, and Principal of the 
Presbyterian Theological Faculty, Ireland. One 
of them is ‘* A Treatise on Church Government,”’ 
and the other, ‘* The Ancient Church : Its His- 
tory, Doctrine, Worship, and Constitution Traced 
for the First Three Hundred Years,”’ with a pref- 
ace by John Hall, D.D., of New York. 


After expressing the wish that Dr. Killen had 
given the sources of his information in regard to 
Congregationalism, inasmuch as ‘‘ we are at a loss 
to know who sat for our portrait,’’ the writer gocs 
on to point out the elements of agreement between 
Presbyterians and Congregationalists noted by Dr. 
Killen, and then the points where there is evidently 
entire failure to comprehend the nature of the Con 
gregational polity. He evidently confounds it with 
absolute independency, for he says: ‘* Congrega- 
tionalists deny that Scripture recognizes any such 
union or confederation of the churches’’ as is im 
plied in the term ‘* one catholic church.’ He also 
confounds the Congrevational deacons with the 
Presbyterian ruling elders. Dr. Ross replies to 
these errors not merely with correction «: state- 
ment, but with historical argument, rebutting the 
position taken by the Presbyterian author. 


OTHER IMPORTANT ARTICLES. 


Ethical Christianity and Biblical Criticism, by 
Professor George Harris. (Andover Review, May, 
1891), in which the author maintains that the cru 
cial questions of biblical criticism are in relation 
to the moral and spiritual greatness of Christianity. 
The authorship of the Pentateuch is far less impor- 
tant than the question whether Paul was right in 
his conception of the work and person of Christ. 
It is more important to know whom we believe 
than what we believe. Differences dwindle when 
we recognize the sacrifice of Jesus as the heart of 
the Gospel. 

Bible Study in the Scotch Churches, dy Rev. 
James B. Reynolds, (The Old and New Testament 
Student, May). giving a statement of the results of 
the plans of Bible instruction to the young as 
adopted by the Free and Established churches of 
Scotland. 

Popular Reforms in India, by Sir W. W. 
Hunter (Our Day, May), sketching the Indian Na- 
tional Congress, Demand for Representative Gov- 
ernment, Social and Domestic Revolutions, Opposi- 
tion to Child Marriages, Remarriage of Hindu 
Widows, Hindu Reformers in England. 

An African Devil s Business and its Arab Agents, 
by Frederic Perry Noble (Missionary Review of the 
World, May, 1891), reviews the African Arab slave- 
trade, treating: I. The Field and the Hunters. 
The Field is the independent Soudan, the former 
Egyptian Soudan, Central Africa, between the 
Congo and the Lakes. The Hunters are (1) tribes 
from the east coast ; (2) slavers from the region of 


























Khartoum ; (3) tribes of native Soudan, stretching 
from Wadai 2500 miles across the continent ; (4) 
various tribes in Congo State and along the coast 
east and west. II. The Methods involve every 
crime, though commerce is the pretext, so that not 
a single piece of ivory nowadays is gained law- 
fully. III. The Results appear to be 2,000,000 
slaves, representing a population of 150,000,000 
blighted annually. IV. The Remedies: (1) Eng- 
land, by holding Zanzibar and Cairo, and Germany, 
by holding the land between Zanzibar and the 
Lakes, can lock the trafficinto the interior ; (2) the 
Congo Free State (as soon as the United States gives 
its support) can control its own territories ; (3) Car- 
dinal Lavigerie proposes to stop man-hunting with 
the sword--through the governments, if he can, by 
a crusade if he must ; (4) the closing of shipping ports 
must be effected ; (5) the heads of Mohammedan 
states must be persuaded to discourage the purchase 
of slaves, as the Sultan of Zanzibar has prohibited 
slave-selling ; (6) colonization, commerce, and rail- 
roads afford Christianity the underhold in this death 
grapple. 


The Divine and Supernatural in Foreiqn Mis- 
sions, by Rev. Hdirard Storrow, Brighton, England 
(Missionary Reriew of the World, June, 1891 ), calls 
attention to two features of foreign missions dis- 
tinctly expressive of the divine presence and bless- 
ing: (1) Their origin, history, and progress ; 
(2) series of incidents in their affairs. Under the 
second head are specially enumerated : (1) Preserva- 
tion from perils of the sea; (2) preservation from 
wild beasts, ete.; (8) protection from violent men ; 
(4) provision for te mporal wants; (5) direct an- 
swers to prayer; (6) special divine interposition 
and guidance, These all are accompanied by illus- 
trations from missionary experience. 


All the ITuman Race from the Same Parentage, by 
E. A, Stajford (the Canadian Methodist Quarterly, 
April, 1891). In this article the author brings for- 
ward the argument from the history of races for 
the unity of origin of the human race, in distinction 
from the claim that there have been at least four dis- 
tinct and separate acts of creation. Taking upand 
recognizing the differences not merely of color but 
of physical structure, three points are made : 

The effect of climate, food, and other incidents 
peculiar to the place of residence of a people for 
an extended length of time. Instances are given 
of the change inthe European type as illustrated in 
America, both among whites and blacks; the 
effect of the Indian climate on the English, and 
especially the Portuguese residents, 

The rapid divergence of distinguishing marks, 
due to the intermixture of races and the absorption 
of tribes, us mankind has been dispersed over the 

earth. Instances are given of the result of mixing 
the Finnish and Russian types, the different African 
tribes, and the Creoles of Central America, 

3. The well-known fecundity of the progeny of 
mixed bloods is dwelt upon as a peculiarity of the 
human species marking its unity as distinct from 
all other species, in which the tendency of mixture is 
the reverse. 


The Catholic Clergy and the Liquor Traffic be- 
fore the New York Legislature, by the Rev. T homas 
McMillan (Catholie World, May, 1891), calls special 
attention to the active interest that the Catholic 
clergy manifested in the liquor question, and the 
firm common-sense position that they took, as con- 
trasted with the course taken by ministers of other 
denominations. While they were preaching on the 
‘ideal splendor of Prohibition, and elucidating 
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futile distinctions as to Bible wines,’’ the Catholics 
were meeting the crafty liquor men by open attack 
and denunciation. <A list of the signers of the 
petition to the Legislature is given, and a number 
of letters from prominent Catholic clergymen in 
regard to the subject. 


The Present Problem of Inspiration, by Professor 
Benjamin B. Warfield, D.D., Princeton, N. J. 
(Homiletic Review, May, 1891). The author in this 
article does not think that the Christian doctrine 
of the plenary inspiration of the Scriptures has 
been brought into straits, or that it is necessary 
“to succor a distressed faith."’ It is not the es- 
tablished doctrine of inspiration that is brought 
into distress by the conflict, but the present 
fashionable school of Old Testament criticism. 
Not forgetting that the established doctrine of in- 
spiration is, in view of recent biblical study, 
open to criticism, the first essential is a clear com- 
prehension of what the church doctrine is. The 
writer claims that ‘the church has held from the 
beginning that the Bible is the Werd of Ged in 
such a sense that its words, though written by men, 
and bearing indelibly impressed upon them the 
marks of their human origin, were written, never- 
theless, under such an influence of the Holy Ghost 
as to be also the Word of God, the adequate ex- 
pression of His mind and will. It has always,’’ he 
claims, ‘‘ recognized that this conception of co- 
authorship implies that the Spirit’s superintend 
ence extends to the choice of words (verbal inspira- 
tion), and preserves its product from everything 
inconsistent with a divine authorship (inerrancy). 
The evidence for this must rest upon the sources of 
the doctrine, which also must be biblical, and the 
really decisive question is, ‘‘ What does an exact 
scientific exegesis determine to be the biblical doc- 
trine of inspiration ?’’ 

The reply to this, Professor Warfield thinks, is 
scarcely open to doubt, inasmuch as the more care- 
ful the investigation, the higher appear the claims 
of the authors of the New Testament. Instances 
are specially My ‘ferred tow here, in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews (1:6, 7,8 : 4:4, 7; 7:21; iii. 7; 10: 15), 
passages ae re God is not the speaker are cited as 
Word of God or of the Holy Ghost, but detailed 
evidence is deemed unnecessary to support a posi- 
tion allowed by common consent. 

With regard to the numerous phenomena of 
Scripture inconsistent with verbal inspiration, the 
difference is mainly in the point of view. Starting 
with the biblical doctrine of inspiration, the ques- 
tion is, Do these negative that, and every critical 
student knows that the process of investigation has 
been one continuous process of removing difficul- 
ties. The ineradicable inability of the whole neg- 
ative school to distinguish between difficulties and 
proved errors is sufficient proof of the v value of hav- 
ing the Scripture doctrine as a clew in our hands. 


CONTENTS OF THE MAY MAGAZINES. 


HARPER's MAGaAZineE for June 1891. Analysis of contents : 
Frontispiece, Indian Scout with Lost Troop of Horses il- 
lustration for ‘** Some American Riders,” from the painting by 
Frederic Remington; ‘‘Some American Riders,’ second 
paper. by Colonel Theodore Ayrault Dodge, U.S.A., with 
four illustrations (including frontispiece) from paintings by 
Frederic femington—The Frontier Cavalrymen, Indian 
Scouts, Canadian Mounted Police, The English Cross-country 
Rider; ‘“‘ Peter Ibbetson,”’ a novel, Part I, by George du 
Manrier, with fourteen illustrations from drawings by the 
author—the first chapters of a strange story of peculiar and 







































absorbing interest, involving many circumstances connected 
— the mysterious phenome na of dream-life; “Up the 
fiver Parana,” by Theodore Child, with seven illustrations 
and a map—the hinth paper in the popular series of articles 
South America—The Delta of the Parana, River Scenery, 
aguayan Types and Manners, The Chaco, Remarkubie 
Scenery on the Alto Parana: The Orange Industry, The Re- 
tarn Voyage ; “The Closed Gate,’ a poem, by Louise Chan- 
iler Moulton ; ** The Technique of Rest,” by Anna, Brackett, 
a practical paper of especial interest and value to busy work 
ers; ** No Answer,” a poem, by Elizabeth Stoddard ; ** The 
Failure of D: avid Berry,” by Sarah Orne Jewett, an interesting 
story of New and village life; “ Brothers,” a poen, by 
George Horton; “In the ‘Stranger People’s Country,’ a 
novel, Part VI., by Charles Egbert Craddock, illustrated by W. 
I. Smediey—the conclusion of this powerful and very suc- 
ssful story; “The Royal Chateaux of the Loire.’* by Louis 
Frechette, with nine illustrations drawn by C. S. Reinhart, ¢ 
Graham, and Hughson Hawley—a picturesque description of 
the Chateaux of Blois, Chambord, and Amboise, with some 
account of the interesting historical associations connected 
with each ; * London—After the Romans,”* by Walter Besant, 
» first of an enterts aining ‘and important series of papers il- 
trating the life of the people of London from the time of its 
first occupancy by the Saxons to the beginning of the Vic 
torian era: “Town and Village Government,’ by Henry 
Loomis Nelson, a timely and valuable paper on the methods 
ent adopted in different sections of the United 
States, the advantages of that svstem which places 
the administration of local affairs directly under the control 
of the popular primary assembly, or town meeting : ** Wessex 
Folk,’ Part IV., by Thomas Hardy, illustrated by C, Green 
the conclusion of Mr. Hardy’s series of Dorset Tales ; * The 
Warwickshire Avon.” second paper, by A. T. Quiller Couch, 
with twenty-eight illustrations from drawings by Alfred Par 
ag Thavong Scenery in Shakespeare's Country, The Meadows by 
Avon, Stratford and its Associations, Anna Hathaway's 
( hoes e, Interest ing Histori Reminiscences ; ** Ladies of 
Fashion and their Doctors,” full-page illustration by George 
ju Maurier: Editor's Easy Chair, by George William Curtis ; 
Editor’s Study, by William Dean Howells; Editor's Drawer, 
‘onducted by Charles Dudley Warner; Monthly Record of 
Current Events. (To April 14, 1891.) 
















































THE Century for June has these contents: ‘ Portrait of 


George Mifflin Dallas” (frontispiece “Colonel William 
Byrd, of Westover, Virginia ™ (illustrated), by Mrs. Burton 
Harrison ; ** Pensions and Socialism ‘°—Present-Day Papers, 


by W. M Sloane; ‘General Sherman’s Last Speech ‘’—'The 
id Army ow oo by General W. T. Sherman ; ‘* Sher- 
an,” by W. Gilder; ** Play and Work in the Alps” 
ustrat ay ‘by Joseph and E. R. Pennell ; * In Shadow,” by 
L. Frank Tooker; * A Girl without Sentiment,” by Eugene 
Bradford Ripley ; **Ad Astra’’ (A. C. L. B.), by Edith M. 
Thomas ; * Reon the Caliph, and Others,” by Ferid el din 
Attar: ** The House with the Cross ™ (illustrated), by Florence 
Watters Snedeker; ‘**Ad Astris,” by Anne C. L. Botta; 
Springtime,” from a Painting by Ernest L. Major: * The 
Squirrel Inn,’ IT. (illustrated), by Frank R. Stockton; “A 
imer Song.”* by Clinton Scoliard ; * The Faith Doctor,” 
V.. by Edw: ard Eg “A Miner's Sunday in Coloma ~ 
(illustrated), by ¢ illes . otes of the 
Mines,” by Hubert Burge es; “* The Cry of Russia,” by Laura 
KE. Richards ; ** At the Court of the Czar.’ in two Parts, Part 
li. (illustrated), by George Mifflin Dallas: ** Love and the 
Witches * (illustrated), by Mary E. Wilkins; “Women - an 
English University ~ (illustrated), by Eleanor Field ; ‘* Note 
the Health of Women Students,” by Catherine Bal iwin ; 
A Spring Romance.” by Hamlin Garland : ** Tallevrand Re- 
ies to his Accusers,”” by yrand ; * The Starry Host.” by 
R ight Rev. J. L. Spalding : Modern Che ap Money Panac eas: 
Judicial Control of Contested Election Cases ;"° “ Law or 
Lynching ;** ** Female Education in Germany.”’ by Countess 
Krockow ; “Gettysburg and Waterloo,’ by Theodore 
Roosevelt; ‘“* Ernest L. Major,” by William Lewis Fraser; 
~De Bugle on de Hill," by Bow Hackley ; ** Parnassus by 
Rail,” by M. M. Miller; “The March of Company A,” by K. 
P. Osgood ; ** A Day in June,” by C.H. Truax ; “ Observa- 
tions,” by C. H. Crandall: **To My only Child,’ by Douglas 
Siaden ; ‘*The Point of View.’ Drawing by E. W. Kemble. 





















































SCRIBNE e, 1891, has these contents : 
Moliére’ ‘ro a painting by Coypel, en- 
graved by Gustav Kr uell : The Boulevards of Paris,” by 
Francisque Sarcey (the soitaa article of the series on the 
(creat Streets of the World), the illustrations by G. Je anniot, 
engraving by Henry Wolf: ‘ Parson Joye’s Justice,” 
Maria Blunt : ** Safety on the Atlantic.” by William H. R 
ing (the third article of the series on Ocean Steamships). icon 
ings by Carlton T. Chapman, Charles Bronghton, We Pérard, 
M. J. Burns and F.C Schell, engraving by Piney , Heard, 
Witte, E. H. Del’Orme, E. Clément, Se huesler, c ‘ément, 
George Del‘Orme and M. J. Whaley: “ An teacons Court- 
ship,” part second. by F. J. Stimeon—conclusion ; ** Moliére,”* 
by Andrew Lang, with a portrait (frontispiece) and fac-similes 
of title-pages of ez rly | editions of his og ok “In Camp,” by 
Charles F. Lummis: ‘* Boys’ Clubs,“ by Evert Jansen Wen- 
dell, drawings by Herbert Denman, engraving by Putnam, 
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State, Peckwell and E, Clément: ‘*German Sketches "—1. 
The Czar’s Diamond, IT. By the Ill—by Bliss Perry ; Some 
Photographs of Luminous Ok jects,” by Wallace Goold Levi 
son, with numerous illustrations ; ‘* De Mortuis,”* by Edith M 
Thomas ; “ Vergniand in the Tumbril.”’ by Lonise Imogen 
Guiney ; ** The War as we See it Now,” by John C. Ropes ; 
“The Point of View’’--Mr. Morley and Literature, Legislation 
and the Quack, An American Renaissance, The Matron in 
Fiction, 





THE ATLANTIC MoNTHLY for June, 1891, has these contents: 
“Abraham = Lincoln,’’ by Carl Schurz; “The House of 
Martha,” XXXUE-XXXVI.. by Frank R. Stockton; “A 
Widow and Twins,” by Bradford Torrey ; ** Variations on an 
Old Theme —I. ter Supremum, by Arthur Sherburne Hardy ; 
Il. The Old Dwelling, by Charles Henry Crandall ; ** Classical 
Literature in Translation.” by Richard G. Moulton ; * Remi- 
niscences of Professor Sophocles,’ by George Herbert Palmer ; 
* Rowing at Oxford,” by 8S. E. Winbolt; “A Town Moure 
and a Country Mouse,’ by Rose Terry Cooke; “The Last 
Watch,” by Bliss Carman: “ What the Southern Negro is 
doing for Himself,” by Samuel J. Barrows ; ‘* On the Study of 
Geography,” by Daniel Coit Gilman; ‘Goethe's Key to 
Faust“ (third paper), The Second Part of Faust, by William 
P. Andrews ; * Vinet and Scherer ;") ** New land in the 
Short Story ;" ‘Comment on New Books ;* ** The Contrib- 
utors’ Club.” 






Lippincotr’s MAGAZINE for June, 1891. Contents: “ Gold 
of Pleasure.” by George Parsons Lathrop: ‘Some Familiar 
Letters by Horace Greeley"’—IV., edited by Joel Benton ; “A 
Literary Pet,’ by Edgar Fawcett ; ** Alexandra, Princess of 
Wales,’ by Lucy C. Lillie; * Oracles,’ by Clinton Scollard 
(poetry): “A By-Way in Fiction,” by Agnes Repplier ; “* Is 
Alaska Worth Visiting ¥"° by Grace Peckham, M.D. ; “ Horace, 
Ode IV., To Sestius," by Caroline Augusta Furness (poetry) ; 
“Tn the Thorvaldsen Museum,” by C. H. Herford ; * Beneath 
the Trees,” by Charles Morris (poetry): “Sonny,” by Mary 
EK. Wilkins; * The College Settlement,’ by Hester Dorsey 
Richardson ; ** Before the Hour,” by Florence Earle Coates 
(poetry): two recent novels : ** Atman,”” by A. H. W.; ** Ro 
mance of a Spanish Nun,"* by Frederic M. Bird ; * With the 
Wits” (iNustrated by leading artists). 








THE CosMOPOLITAN for June has fora frontispiece a portrait 
of Madame de Pompadour, which pertains to a sketch of a 
summer spent in the home of that famous woman by Amelie 
Rives and her guests, Miss Julia Magruder, the writer, was 
one of those guests, and instantaneous photographs are used 
to illustrate the scenes of a del holic amid unusual 
surroundings. A pleasant insig cht into t utfractiveness of 
Japanese women is given in a paper by Henry T. Finck, illus 
trated by a large number of photographs of pretty faces. The 
art article of the month describes the work of Gustave Doré, 
with engraving® of masterpieces of that wonderful artist 
Thomas B. Connery, formerly managing editor of the Vew 
York Herald, gives interesiing reminiscences of the first work 
of Stanley for that journal, and of his neighbor, Thomas A. 
ison. S.G. W. Benjamin. ex-Minister to Persia, tells the 
true story of Noor Mahal, the Light of the Harem, celebrated 

Thomas Moore in ** Lallah Rookh.”’ This bit of Eastern 
tos aphy is illustrated from Oriental sources. Three con 
tinents furnish materia! for the June number. The European 
contributions consist of a description of a Model Municipality, 
an article well worth the attention of Americans interested in 
municipal government ; the Woolwich Arsenal, which Mr. 
Pelham-Clinton, through influential relatives, was permitted to 
have ——— hed expressly for the CosMoPoLITAN ; and a 
charming skeich of Bean Brummell and his times, by Miss 
Esther inate ton, Who has taken great pains with it, especially 
with its interesting illustrations. Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen’s 
story is illustrated by Wenzell, whose work on Life has made 
him so well known the country over, The half million 
people who write for periodicals will find matter of great 
interest in an article by Mr. Frahk Howard Howe, for some 
time one of the editors of a New York monthly. Mr. Howe 
gives his personal experiences of the manuscripts of. the 
Great Unpublished,” and offers much advice that will be 
found useful. Perhaps the most valuable article of the number 
is that contributed by Mr. Abner L. Frazer to the literature of 
the farmers’ movement. The Cosmopo.iTaN prize of $200 
for the best article on * the needs of the farmer, his hours of 

! ation necessary to his proe 














labor, and the national leg 
perity,”’ was awarded by the judges to this gentleman, The 
article itself is brightened by a series of cartoons by the famous- 
artists, Attwood of Boston and Dan Beard of New York. 





Litre..’s Liyinc Ace for May 23d, 1891, has these con 
tents: ** Talleyrand’s Memoir,”’ Nineteenth Century ; ** Eigh- 
Days,’ Part XVII... Cornhill Magazine ; ** Amours de Voy 
age,’ Fortnightly Review ‘On Quiet Rivers in Ceylon,” 
Cornhill Maqazine ; * Henry Schliemann, Mac millan’s Mag 
azine: Learned Lady: Elizabeth C arter,” Blackwood's 
Magazine An April Folly,"’ Argoxy. Poe try : “The Dead 
To-morrow ;** ** Hands as They are Shook,’ Apologia Mea.” 
Miscellany. The yearly subscription price is $8.00. Littell & 
Co., Boston, are the publishers, 
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LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 





CONTENTS OF RELIGIOUS PERIODICALS. 


THE ANDOVER REVIEW. 
Boston, May. 
Kthical Christianity and Biblical Criticism. 
Prof. HARRIS. 
(on Chinese Ideas of Inspiration. 
Pres. W. A. P. MARTIN. 
Richard Henry Dana. 
Mr. Hamitton ANDREWS Hii. 
Religion in Public Schools. 
Mixx Many Il. Leonarp. 
The Greater Miracle. 
Rev. Epwarp C. Moore. 
The True Use of the World : Three Types 
of the Christian Life. Prof. SmyTu. 
A Missionary Crisis at Home. 
Rev. D. N. Beacn. 
Editorial. 

The Bishop of lowa on What the Lam- 
beth Conference meant by ** The His 
oric Epixcopate.”’ 

The Moral Undertone. 

Theological and Religious Intelligence. 

A General View of Missions. Second 
Series. XI. Japan (continued). 

Rev. CHARLES C. STARBUCK. 
German Theological Literature. 
Rey. Marroon M. Curtis, M.A. 


THE EXPOSITOR. 
London, May. 
(slycerius the Deacon. The Story of a 
Heresy. Prof. W. M. Ramsay, M.A. 
A Survey of the Synoptic Question. 
4. New Hypotheses 
Rev. Prof. W. Sanpay, D.D., Oxford. 
The Descent of Christ into Hades 
Correspondence between Prof. Franz 
Delitzsch and Prof. von Hofmann. 
The Aramaic Gospel. 
Dr. Resch’s Proofs of Translation. 
Rev. Prof. J.T. Manrsuary, M.A., 
Manchester. 
Dr. Martineau and the Gospels. 
Prof. Joun Massitk, M.A., Mansfield 
College, Oxford. 





Brevia. 
Rey. Prof. T. K. Curyne, D.D., Canon 
of Rochester. 


THE HOMILETIC REVIEW. 
New York, May. 
Canon Liddon. 
Wa. C. Witktinson, D.D 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Federation of the Churches. James Mc- 
Cosu, D.D., LL.D. 
An Ancient Egyptian Bible Commentary. 
Rev. CampEN M. Copurn, Ph.D. 
The Present Problem of Inspiration. 
Prof, BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD, D.D. 


THE HOMILETIC MAGAZINE, 
New York, May. 
Theological Papers : 
The Scripture Doctrine of Faith—Justi- 
tication. 
tev. J. Ropinson GREGORY. 
Expository Papers 
The Miracles of Our Lord. 
Rev. W. J. DEANE, M.A. 
Outlines on the First Eight Chapters of 
the Epistle to the Romans. 
Rev. C. CLemance, B.A., D.D. 
The Church Year. 
Rev. Epwin Davies, D.D. 


THE MISSIONARY REVIEW OF THE 
WORLD. 


New York, June, 
Literature of Missions. 
The Miracles of Missions. No. XVIII. 
Editorial. 
The Divine and Supernatural in Foreign 
Missions. Rev. EDWARD STORROW. 
The Missionary Call. A. T. Prerson. 
The Pentecost of the Congo. 
J. R. Mruuer, D.D. 
An African Devil's Business and its Arab 
Agents. FREDERICK PERRY NOBLE. 
The Mutual Relationship and Laws of 
the Bantu Languages. 
Rey. Lewis Grout. 








The People of Africa. W. A. STANTON. 
Confucius and Christ Compared. Edi- 
torial 
A Wonderful Life-Boat. 
Capt. E. C. Hore, F. R. G. 8. 
Extracta and Translations from Foreign 
Periodicals, Rev. C. C. STARBUCK. 


THE CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
London, April. 

Rishop Westcott on the Hebrews. 
Recent Works on the Gospels. 

tishop Lightfoot’s St. Clement of Rome. 
Perpetua 

Sir Walter Scott. 

The Poetry of Mr. Lewis Morris. 

Bishop Kingdon on the Incarnation. 
The Loss of the Succession in Denmark. 
The Marian Persecution. 
The Intermediate State. 

Darkest England. 


THE THEOLOGICAL MONTHLY. 
London, May. 
Is Genesis a Compilation ? 
By C. H. Water. 
The Only Formidable Enemy. 
By H. C. CLaRkKE. 
The Paronomasia in Romans ii. 29. 
By H. W. Pererra. 
The Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs. 
By Rev. W. J. Deane, M.A. 
Inspiration of Scripture. Part Il. Doc- 
trine of the Church. 
By Rey. J. J. Lias, M.A, 


AMERICAN ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW. 
New York and Cincinnati, May. 
Marie Regina Cleri. 
Rev. H. J. Heuser. Orga- 
nize the Catholic Young Men. 
J. F. Lovenurm. D.D. 
J. HoGan. 








Letters to a Religious on Art. 
Biblical Chronology and Patristic Tradi- 
tion. PETER C. YORKE. 

Cardinal Newman as a Stylist. 
Joun Conway. 


NEW ENGLANDER AND YALE REVIEW. 
New Haven, May, 1891. 
The American Conception of Architecture. 
BARR FERREE. 
Divorce, Sociologically Considered. 
E. JANES. 
A Sketch of Russo-Chinese Intercourse. 
F. Weis WILLIAMs. 
Transliteration from the Russian :—-What’s 
in a Name ¥ J. SUMNER SMITH. 
* Was Christ a Buddhist ?”° 
MERWIN- MARIE SNELL. 
Evolution and the Realistic Philosophy 
THos. STOUGHTON PoTwrn. 
The Inductive Method and Religious 
Truth. Epwarp. B. Howe. 
Prof. Burgess’ ‘“* Political Science and 
Constitutional Law.” 
Prof. Epwarp V. RaYNOLps. 


THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT 
STUDENT. 


Hartford, May, 1891. 
Messianic Prophecy. 
President W. G. BaLiantrine, D.D. 
Bible Study in the Scotch Churches. 
Rev. James B. REYNOLDs. 
Abraham, Moses, Jesus and Gabriel in the 
Quran. WILLIAM GRIFFITHS. 
Outline of an Inductive and Historical 
Study of Metanoeo and Metamelomai. 
Prof. Ernest D. Burton. 
Studies in the Gospel of John. 
Wa. R. Harper and Gro. 8. GoopsPEED. 


OUR DAY. 
Boston, May. 
Sunday Newspapers. 
Rey. Dr. G. S. CHADBOURNE. 
Popular Reforms in India. 
Sir W. W. Hunter. 
A New Government for Indians. 
T. H. TrBBLEs. 


Dr. Storrs on the Prospects of Missions 
Ex-Pres. Cyrus HAMLIN. 
He Sufticeth. 
JOSEPH Cook 
Boston Monday Lectures, Sixteenth Year. 
Joseru Cook. 


THE CATHOLIC WORLD. 
New York, May. 
The Catholic Clergy and the Liquor-Traffic 
before the New York Legislature. 

Rev. Thomas McMmIran. 
Change. Patrick F. CoLEMAN. 

** Educated above their Station *’ 
B. N. TAYLOR 

St. Landry's Delinquency. 

"ELIX GARNETT. 


Soston Hymn : 


John Boyle O'Reilly. 
KATHEE 
** Was Christ a Buddhis 
MOoNSEIGNEUR C. DE HaRLez. 
A Question of Temperament. . 
Joun J. A BEcKET. 
The Life of Father Hecker. 
Rev. WALTER ELLiorr. 
Chapter XXIV.—Separation from the 
tedemptorists. 
Arriére Pensée. 
MavriceE Francis Eean. 
THE BIBLIOTHECA SACRA. 


Oberlin, Ohio., April. 


RINE E. Conway. 






A Presbyterian’s View of Congregation:!- 
ism. Rev. C. Hastines Roas, D.D. 
Science and Prayer. IL. 
Wiiuram W. Kinosiey. 
The Data and Method of Philosophy. 
Rey. E. H. Merrewr, D.D., Ripon College. 
Suggestions as to Modifications of the Dog- 
matic System Taughtin the Congrega- 
tional Schools and Churches, Required at 
the Present Time. 
Rev. Frank Hueu Foster, Pu.D. 
The Reformed System and the Larger 
Hope. Rey. J. N. McGurrert 
tecent Discoverjes Bearing on the Antiqui- 
ty of Man 
tev. Prof. G. FREDERICK WRIGHT. 
Notes of Delitz*ch on True and False De- 
fence of the Bibie. 
Introduction and Translation by 
Prof. H. M. Scott, D.D. 
The Gospel in the Sermon on the Mount. 
Rev. ALFRED H. Haut. 


THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC GUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 


Philadelphia, April. 
John Henry Newman as a Preacher. 
Rev. JosepuH V. TRacEY 
Eden and the Cenaculum. 
Very Rev. Avc. F. Hewrt, D.D., C.S.P 
The Intellectual Life of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. 
ARTHUR F. Marsa, B.A. (Oxon.). 
Transformism— Lamarck— Darwin. 
Rev. A. OrnBaN, D.D ,S.S 
The Transit of Mercury, May 9h, 1891. 
Rev. WitLiamM F. Rieee, S.J 
Professing themselves to be Wise, they be- 
come Fools. 
St. GEORGE Mivart, F.R.S., etc. 
The Popes and the Temporal Power, 
1790-1823. Joun A. Moongy, LL.D. 
Mr. Lecky on Irish Home Rule. 
BRYAN J. CLINCH. 
Promise of the Second Spring in England. 
A. M. GRANGE. 
The Eulogia, or Blessed Bread. 
ELLIS SCHREIBER. 
American Catholicity. 
Rt. Rev. Mgr. Tuos. S. Preston ,D.D.,V.G. 
Scientitic Chronicles. 
Rev. Tuomas J. C. FREEMAN, S.J. 
THE UNITARIAN REVIEW. 
Boston, May. 
A Priori. J. Freperic Dutton. 
Nathan Parker. 
ANDREW P. PEABODY. 
The Jews of the North End of Boston. 
Rurus CYRENE MacDonap. 
The Problem of Juvenile Literature. 
J. BRADLEY GILMAN. 
The New England Township. 
ABLEL ABBOT LIVERMORE. 
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MONTHLY BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THEOLOGICAL AND 
RELIGIOUS LITERATURE. 


[Any of these books may be ordered through the Christian 
Literature Co.] 


Abalard’s 1121 zu Soissons verurtheilter Tractatus de 
unitate et trinitate divina. Aufgefunden und erstmals heraus- 
gegeben von R. Stélzle. Freiburg i. Br.: Herder, 1891. Pp. 
XXXvi., 101, Svo, 2.80 mk. 


Abbott, E. Philomythus : An Antidote against Cre- 
dulity, A "disc - of Cardinal Newman's essay on eccle- 
sleaoal miracles, London: Macmillan, 1891. Pp. 266, 8vo, 
3s. 6c 


Adams, H. C., Rev. History of the Jews, from the War 
with Rome to the Present Time. New York and Chicago: 
Revell, 1891. Pp. 406, 12mo, cloth, $3.20. 


Allen, A. J. The Acts of the Apostles. With notes and 
explanations, London: Paul, 1891. Pp. 158, 12mo, 1s. 6d. 


Atkinson, J. C. Forty Years in a Moorland Parish: 
Reminiscences and Researches on Danby, in Cleveland. With 
maps. London: Macmillan, 1891. Pp. 434, 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


Bachmann, J. Praeparation und Kommentar zu den 
Psalmen mit genauen Analysen und getreuer Uebersetzung, 
3. Heft. Ps. 42-72. Berlin: Schneider, 1891. Pp. 143-261, 
Svo, 1.60 mk. 


Bain, F. W. Antichrist: A Short Examination of the 
Spirit of the Age. London: Parker, 1891. Pp. 208, 8vo, 5s. 


Batterson, H. G., D.D. A sketch-book of the American 
Episcopate. 3d ed., revised to 1891. Philadelphia: Lippin- 
cott, 1891. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Baxter, M., Mrs. Gleanings from St. Luke’s Gospel. A 
series of short practical papers on experimental C hristian 
Life. London: Nisbet, 1891. Pp. 350, 8vo, 2s. 


Beet, Joseph Agar, D.D The Credentials of the Gospel. 
Statement of the reason of the Christian hope. New York: 
Hunt & E., 1891. Pp. vi , 199, 8vo, $1.00. 

_ Belser, J. Zur diokletianischen Christenverfolgung. 
Tiibingen ; Fues, 1891. Pp. 107, 4to, 3 mk 

Benedite, Georges. La Péninsule sinaltique. Paris: 

Hachette, 1891. Pp. 58, 12imo, 2 columns, 2.50 fr 


Bertrand, Ernest, Th. D. Une nouvelle conception de la 
rédemption La d trine de la justifics ation et de la reconcilia- 
tion dans le systéme théologique de Ritschl. Montauban : 
Grainé, 1891. Pp. 505, Svo. 





Birch, E. J. The Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, ac- 
cording to the Teaching of the Primitive Church and of An- 
glican Divines. London : Longmans, 1891. 18mo, 1s. 


Birkheuser, J. A.. Rev. History of the Church from 
its First Establishment to Our Own Times. New York : Pus- 
tet, 1891. Pp. 804, Svo, cloth, $3.00. 

Birks, H. A. God's Champion. Man's Example. A study 
of the conflict of our Divine Deliverer. London: Rel. Tr. 
Soc., 1891. 8vo, Is. 6d. 


_ Bludan, A. De Alexandrine interpretationis libri Daniel- 
is indole critica et hermeneutica. Minster: Aschendorff, 
1891. Pp. 75, 8vo, 1.50 mk, 


Bratke, E. Das neu entdeckte vierte Buch des Daniel- 
Kommentars von Hippolytus. Nach dem Original-text des 
Entdeckere Dr. B. Geor giades zum ersten Male vollstiindig 
herausgegeben. Bonn: Cohen, 18)1. Pp. x., 50, 8vo, 1.80 mk. 


Bright, William, D.D. Lessons from the Lives of Three 
Great F athe rs. With appendices New York: Longmans, 
1891. Pp. xxviii , 319, 12mo, $2.00. 


Brown, D. The Apocalypse : Its Structure and Primary 
Predictions. London : Hodder, 1891. Pp. 220, 8vo, 5s. 


Bryson, Mrs. John K. Mackenzie, Medical Missionary 
to China. London: Hodder, 1891. Pp. 412, 8vo, 6s. 


Burgon, J. W. The Lives of Twelve Good Men. New ed. 
New York : Scribners, 1891. 8vo, cloth, $5.00 


Caird, An Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion, 
New ed New York: Macmillan, 1831. Pp. xi., 343, 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


Candlish, Jas. S.. DD. The Christian Doctrine of God. 
(Handbooks for Bible classes and private students. Edited 
by the Rev. Mareus Dods, D.D., and the Rev. Alexander 
Whyte, D.D.) New York: Scribners, 1891. Pp. 142, 12mo, 
75 cts. 


Carter, T. T. Spiritual Instructions : Our Lord’s Entrance 
his Ministry. London: Masters, 1891. Pp. 260, 8vo, 3s. 
6d. 
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Casati, G. Ten Years in Equatoria and the Return wir); 
Emin Pasha, From the original Italian manuscript by Ran- 
dolph Clay, assisted by I. Walter Savage Landor. New York 
Warne & Co., 1891. 2 vols. Pp. xxi., 376; xv., 347, Svo, cloth 
$10.00. 


Chaboseau, Angustin. Essai sur la philosophie bond 
dhique. Tours: Deslis, 1891. Pp. 251, 8vo. 


Chapman, Charles, M.A.. LL.D. Pre-organic Evolutio 
and the Biblical Idea of God. An exposition and a criti 
cism. New York: Scribners, 1891. Pp. vii., 304, l2mo, 


$2.40. 


Clair, C., Pere. La Vie de Saint Louis de Gonzague, 
d’apres V. Cepari, son premier historien. Mesnil: Firmin 
Didot, 1891. Pp. xili., 344, 8vo. 


Clement, Clara Erskine. A Handbook of Christian Sym 
bols and Stories of the Saints as Lilustrated in Art. Edited by 
Katherine E. Conway. New cheaper ed. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1891. S8vo, cloth, $2.00. 


Clerical Celibacy. A plea for the wider recognition of 
the vocation, by a missionary priest of the Anglican Church, 
London : Mowbray, 1801. 8vo, 1s. 


Constantin, le vicomte de. L’Archimandrite Pafsi et 
VAtaman Achinoff, Une expédition religieuse en Abyssinis 
Paris: Nouv. Rey. Libr., 1891, 12mo, 3.50 fr 


Cornelius, C. A. Kristna Kyrkans historia. 6 Deele 
Stockholin, S91. Pp. 226, 8vo, 3.50 mk 


Curtiss, Samuel Ives, Ph.D. Franz Delitzsch. A Memorix| 
Tribute. New York: Scribners, 1891. Pp. x., 96, 8vo, $1.2 


Cyclopeedia of Temperance and Prohibition. A refer 
ence book of facts, statistics, and general information on ail 
phases of the drink question, the Temperance Movement and 
the Prohibition Agitation, New York: Funk & W., 189! 
Pp. vi., 671, 8vo, $1.00. 


Delitzsch, Franz, D.D. Messianic Prophecies in Historical 
Succession. ‘Translated by Samuel Ives Curtiss. New York 
Scribners, 1891. Pp. xii., 232, 12mo, $1.75. 


Deussen, Paul, Prof.. Dr. Der kategorische Imperativ 
Rede. Kiel: Univ. Buchhandlung, 1891. Pp. 31, 8vo, 1 mk 


Dhombres, Ernest. Sermons et Homilies. se séries, 
Paris: Grassart, 1891. Pp. vi., 277, 1s8mo. 

Dix, Morgan, Rev., S.T.D., D.C.L. The Authority of the 
Church as Set Forth in the Book of Common Prayer, Ar 
ticles and Canons, Sermons preached in Trinity Chape 
New York, during Lent, 1891. New York: Young, 1891 
Pp. 128, 12mo 


Doel, W. Twenty Golden Candlesticks ; or, A History of 
Baptist Nonconformity in Western Wiltshire London 
Simpkin, 1891. Pp. 244, 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Déllinger, Ignaz von. Declarations and Letters on the 
Vatican Decrees, 1869-87. Authorized translation, New 
York; Scribners, 1891. Pp. x., 178, 8vo, $1.50. 


Doreau, V.M. Origines du schisme d’ Angleterre. Hen: 
VIII. et les martyrs de la Chartreuse de Londres. Paris 
Retaux-Bray, 1891. Pp. ix., 438, 8vo. 


Drummond, H. Tropical Africa. Cheaper ed., with 
introduction replying to Mr. Stanley. New York: Scribners. 
1891. 12mo, cloth, $1.00, 


Duhr, B Jesuiten Fabeln. Ein Beitrag zur Culturge 
echichte. 1. Lieferung. Freiburg i. Br.: Herder, 1891. Pp. 
viii., 104, 8vo, 90 pf. 

Dupanloup, Bp. The Ministry of Catechising. Trans 
lated into English. London: Griffith, 1891. Pp. 626, 8vo 
7s. 6d. 


Ellis, James J. Charles Kingsley. (Men with a Missior 
Series.) New York: Whittaker, 1891. Pp. 103, 16mo, cloth 


2cts. Also Hugh Latimer. The same. Pp. i14, I6mo 
cloth, 50 cts. Also William Tyndale. The same, Pp. 105, 


16mo, cloth, 50 cts. 


Emery, L. Religion et théologie. Lecon inaugurale faite 
a Univer raité de Lausanne. Lausanne: Rouge, 1891. Pp. 
26, Svo, 40 cts. 


Evans, Llewelyn J., and Smith, Henry Preserved. Bib- 
lical Scholarship and Inspiration. Two papers. Cincinnati, 
O : Clark, 1891. Pp. 119, 8vo, paper, 50 cts. 

Ferguson, Dugald. Vicissitudes of Bush Life in Australia 
and New Zealand. London: Swan, 1891. Pp. 327, 8vo, 10s. 


gis, J.B. Agnosticism and Related Subjects. London: 
wes ‘1801. Pp. 90, 8vo, 18. 6d. 


Figuier, L. The World before the Deluge. Edited and 
revised by the late H. W. Bristow and Robert Brown. With 
235 illustrations. London : Cassell, 1891. Pp. 480, 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
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CHRONICLE. 


April 21. Constitution of new 
Seminary, at Omaha, Neb., adopted. 
and petition for it presented. 


Presbyterian Theologica] 


Articles of incorporation 


April 2% (Sunday). Dedication of New Brooklyn Tabernacie, 
tev. T. De W. Talmage, pastor. 
Hamlin, D.D., of Washington ; 
S. Hastings, D.D., President Theological Seminary ; 
dedicatory prayer by Rev. Wendel] Prime, D.D 

Professor Charles S. Nash, in Hartford 
inary 


Sermon by Rev. Tennis S. 
Invocation by Rev. Thomas 


Union 


Theological Sem- 
(Congregational), called to chair of Homiletics and 
Pastoral Theology, Pacific Theological Semiuary (Congrega- 
tional), Oakland, Cal. 

Professor A. ©, Zenos, Hartford Seminary, 
called to chair of Ecclesiastical History, McCormick Theo- 
logical Seminary (Presbyterian), Chicago, Il. 


Theologica! 


April 30. Rev. Phillips Brooks, D.D., 
Massachusetts, accepts. 


‘lected Bishop cf 


May 3. Rev. C. De W. Bridgman, D.D., Pastor of Madisor 
Avenue Baptist Church, New York, resigned on account of his 
views on the eternity of torment, as expressed in a sermon, 

May *A. Rev. Dr. Bridgman joins the Episcopal Church, be- 
ing confirmed by Bishop Potter. 

May 11. Appointment of Professor Edward L. Curtis, of Mc- 
Cormick Theological School, as Professor of the Hebrew 
and of Frank C. Porter, Ph.D., as 
Professor of Biblical Theology in Yale Divinity School. 


Language and Literature ; 


May 12. A large number of Presbyteries having memorial- 
ized the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church to either 
refuse affirmation of the appointment of Professor Charles 
A. Bris 


invest 


s tothe chair of Biblical Theology, or to order an 
tion into the alleged collision between his inaugural 
address and the Westminster Confession of Faith, the New 
York Presbytery, after hearing the report of the committee 






appointed to consider the propriety of instituting an exam- 
ination, decides in favor of a judicial investigation of Pro- 
The professors and trustees of the 
seminary in subsequent papers endorse Dr. Briggs’s position. 

Rev. Henry J. Van Dyke, D.D., Pastor of the Second 
Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, elected Professor of The- 
ology in Union Theological Seminary in place of Rev. W. G. 
T. Shedd, D.D. 





fessor Briggs’s views. 


OBITUARY. 

Conant, Rev. Thomas J., D.D. (Baptist), Brooklyn, N. Y., 
April 30. Aged 88, 

Darling, Rev. Henry, D.D., LL.D. (Presbyterian, President 
of Hamiiton College), Clinton, N. Y., April 20. Aged 68. 

Magee, Rev. William Connor, D.D., Archbishop of York— 
London, England, May5. Aged 70. 

Moen, Philip L. (prominent business man and philanthro- 
pist), Worcester, Mass, April 23. Aged 67. 

Pratt, Charles (prominent business man and philanthropist), 
Brooklyn, N. Y., May 3. Aged 60. 

Van Dyke, Rev. Henry Jackson, D.D. (Professor-elect of 
Systematic Theology, Union Theological Seminary, New York), 
Brooklyn, May 25. Aged 68. 

Zabriskie, Rev. Francis Nicoll, D.D. (Reformed Dutch), 
Princeton, N. J., May 13. Aged 59. 


CONVENTIONS, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 
UNITED STATEs. 
Apri! 23, International Conference of the Young Women's 
Christian Association, Scranton, Pa. 


April 26. Annual Meeting of 
Washington, D.C, 


the American Tract Society, 
May 4. Annual Meeting of the American and Foreign Bible 
Society (Baptist), New York. 


May 5. The Twenty-sixth Anniversary of the National Tem- 
perance Society, New York. 



























May 6. The Twenty-ninth International Convention of 
Young Men’s Christian Associations of North America, 
at Kansas City, Mo. 

May 8. The Thirty-fifth Session (for 45th year) of the 
Southern Baptist Convention, at Birmingham, Ala. 

May 8. The American Baptist Education Society will meet 
this year with the Southern Baptist Convention at Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

May 10. Sixty-third Anniversary American Seamen’s Friend 
Society, Collegiate Reformed Church, Fifth Avenue 
Forty-eighth Street, New York. 


and 


May 10. Sixty-seventy Anniversary of the American Sunday 
School Union, at Vernon Avenue Presbyterian Church, East 
Orange, N. J. 

May 12. Triple Memorial Day: 1. In commemoration of the 
laying of the foundation-stone of the first meeting-house of 
the Reuvewed Brethren’s Church at Herrnhut, a.p. 1742. 2. 
In commemoration of the agreement of the members of the 
congregation at Herrnhut to the first Statutes and Rules of 
Discipline. 
1727. 
British Parliament, acknowledging the Unitas Fratrvam as an 
Ancient Protestant Episcopal Church, a.p. 1749. 


Birthday of the Renewed Brethren’s Church, a.p. 





3. In commemoration of the passage of the act of the 


May 13. Eighteenth National Conference of Charities and 
Corrections, Indianapolis, Ind. 

May 13. Seventy-fifth Anniversary of the American Bible 
Society, New York. 

May 18,19. Women’s Baptist Home Mission Socicty, four- 
teenth anniversary, at Cincinnati, O. 

May 20, 21. American Baptist Home Mission Society, fifty- 
niuth anniversary, at Cincinnati, O. 

May 22, 23. American Baptist 
seventh anniversary, at Cincinnati, O. 


Publication Society, sixty- 


May 2%, 26. American Baptist Missionary Union, seventy- 
seventh anniversary, at Cincinnati, O. 


May 2%. Thirty-fifth Convention of the General Synod of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in the United States, at Leba- 
non, Pa. 


May 2%. General Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Charch 
at Lebanon, Pa. 


May 21. One Hundred and Third General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, at De- 
troit, Mich. 

May 21. The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States, at Birmingham, Ala. 

May 21. General Assembly of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church, at Owensboro, Ky. 

May 26. Sixty-sixth Anniversary of the American Unitarian 
Association, at Tremont Temple, Boston, 

May 27. The Thirteenth General Council of the Reformed 
Episcopal Church, at Cleveland, Ohio, 

May 27. The Thirty-Third Genera] Assembly of the United 
Presbyterian Church of North America, at Princeton, Ind. 

May 27. The Associate Synod of North America, which is in 
connection with the United Presbyterian Church, at Princeton, 


Ind., in the church in which the General Assembly is to meet. 


May 27. General Conference under the auspices of the Bos- 
ton Association of Universalists, at Shawmut Church, Boston. 


ENGLAND. 
April B—May 7. Baptist Anniversaries London Missionary 
Society, Bible Translating Society, at London. 
April 28. Trinitarian Bible Society for the Circulation of 
Uncorrupted Versions of the Word of God, sixteenth annual 
meeting, London. 
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[June, 1891. 


April 30. The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, one hundred and nineticth anniversary, Lon- 
don. 


April 30. South American 
annual meeting, London. 


Missionary Society, fortieth 


May 4. British and Foreign Sailors’ Society, seventy-third 
annual meeting, London, 

May 6. Church Missionary Society, ninety-second anniver 
sary, London. 

May 6. British and Foreign Bible Society, eighty-seventh 
anniversary, annual meeting, London. 

May 8. The Religious Tract 
versary, London. 


Society, ninety-second anni- 


May 14. London Missionary Socie 


y, anniversary, London, 


CALENDAR. 


June 2-4. The Sixty-fifth Anniversary of the American Home 
Missionary Society, Saratoga Springs. 


June 3d. The General Synod of the Reformed Church in 
America will meet in its eight-fifth regular session in the 
teformed Church of Asbury Park, NX. J. 


June 4. Special Meeting of General Synod of the Reformed 
Church in the United States, Philadelphia, Pa., for the pur- 
pose of considering and acting upon the following matters, 
namely ; 

1. To receive and take action upon the Report of the Joint 
Commission on Federal Union of the two Reformed Churches, 
and to consider any question growing out of said report and 
requiring the attention of Synod, 

2. To consider a communication from a committee of the 
Genera] Assembly of the Presbyterian Church iu the United 
States of America in regard to the matter of a Consensus 
Creed for the use of the Reformed churches holding the 
Presbyterian system, 


June 10-17. International Missionary Union, Eighth Annual 
Meeting, Clifton Springs, N. Y. 


July 7. There will be a meeting of Baptist young people in 
the Second Baptist Church, Chicago, to forma Baptist national 
organization for young people in Baptist churches; and to 
adopt measures to extend and develop State and local church 
societies, with the view to the education of our young people 
in denominational principles and work. 

We invite societies of young people, of whatever name or 
organization, to send delegates to the convention, and Baptist 
churches having no young people's society are also invited to 
send delegates from their young people, for the purpose of 
forming such national organization. The number of dele- 
gates is not limited. 

Let every Baptist young people's society and every church 
where no society exists send a large delegation. This will be 
a meeting of great interest. 


F. L. Wilkins, D.D., Chairman: Rev. O. W. Van Osdel, 
Secretary ; Mr. J. O. Staples, Treasurer of the Executive 
Committee. 


July 9. International Christian Endeavor Convention, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


July 13. International Congregational Council, London, 
England. 


Auqust 12-16. The Nineteenth Congress of the Young Men‘s 
Christian Associations of all countries Amsterdam Holland. 
Each country will send delegates in the proportion of one dele- 
gate to every five local associations. 


August 18. Second National Temperance Congress, Prohibi- 
tion Park, Staten Island, N. Y. 








